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ANNOUNCING . . . 


THE 1952—1953 EMPHASIS IN CHRISTIAN ACTION: 


THROUGH LEAGUE ENLISTMENT AND LOCAL ENLISTMENT 


The Immediate Emphasis . . . 


League Enlistment during Lent . . . assisting our 
neighbors to organize Luther Leagues and affil- 
iate with the Synodical or State Luther League. 


Here’s How: 


A Key Person directing the plans in each State/Synodical League 


_ 


Active local leagues asked to visit and assist near-by congregation 


Mass visitation by the local league 


Rao abs be) 


Continued contacts to give assistance in organizing a league 
e @ 


Do Your Part to Organize New Leagues During Lent, 1952 


youth 


in the church 


Michigan Cancels ’53 Convention Invitation 


“The executive committee of the Luther League of the Michigan 
Synod met on October 7, as scheduled, and very careful consideration 
was given to the invitation which was extended by our delegates to the 
national convention. Our final decision, after several hours of discussion, 


was the following motion which was 
passed unanimously: ‘I move that, due 
to the circumstances, we do not have 
convention in Michigan in 1953, but 
that we do write to the national Lu- 
ther League, and (the delegates pres- 
ent at the Iowa convention) take full 
responsibility for what has happened, 
and ask them if we may put in an 
invitation for 1955.” 

This announcement to the LLA ex- 
ecutive committee, meeting at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., Dec. 5-7, was a strik- 
ing anticlimax to the wild enthusiasm 
with which the August convention 
unanimously accepted the invitation 
to come to Michigan in 1953. In the 
wave of excitement at Iowa City 
leaguers from Ohio and Wisconsin, 
who had also pressed for the 53 con- 
vention, forgot their own plans and 
swung in behind the Michigan bid. 

Reported reason for withdrawal of 
the invitation is lack of people with 
“experience and training necessary to 
handle a project of this size.” The 
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majority of leaguers in Michigan are 
of intermediate age. 

Michigan concluded in its com- 
munique that it was “definitely inter- 
ested in having a convention here in 
1955.” 


Await new bid 


Fortunately, at Iowa City delegates 
had voted that “wherever this conven- 
tion decides the 1953 convention shall 
be held, the executive committee be 
authorized to make such adjustments 
as are necessary.” 

The executive committee acted im- 
mediately. Before the week was over 
a letter to all state and synodical pres- 
idents was in the mail concerning the 
possibility of new invitations. Permis- 
sion to make the final choice was 
given to the administrative committee. 

At the beginning of 1952 The Lu- 
ther League of America was still try- 
ing to recapture some of Iowa City’s 
wild enthusiasm. 
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Change convention 
arrangements 


Radical changes in financial arrange- 
ments to be made with a state or 
synodical league that entertains a na- 
tional convention were made at Buck 
Hill Falls. These resulted more from 
the increased size of national conven- 
tions than from the withdrawal of 
Michigan’s invitation. 

Under the new plan, LLA assumes 
all major expenses. Primary respon- 
sibilities of the state or synodical 
group would be: 

“1. Hauling of equipment, stage 
settings, or other items incident to the 
sessions, regular or special, of the con- 
vention. 

“2. Badges, souvenirs, decorations. 

“8. Any entertainment between 
sessions. 

“4, Any refreshments or other ex- 
penses involved in the reception at 
the opening of the convention. 

“5. Any publicity which the syn- 
odical league may choose to distribute 


in addition to that directed by the 
Ib bvsler 


Report unanimous approval 


One hundred per cent of the lea- 
guers who went to the Iowa conven- 
tion felt that they got their “money’s 
worth,” Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad announced to the executive 
committee. He had sent a question- 
naire to a cross-section of those at- 
tending. One hundred and eight of 
the 109 who participated in the poll 
even went so far as to say that if they 
had the opportunity, they would “go 
back to Iowa City for another national 
convention” just like that one. Those 
reporting were either unanimous or 
almost unanimous on several items: 

1) They liked the “variety” of the 
evening program. 

2) They found 
helpful. 

8) They would like to see a com- 
missioning service of foreign mission- 
aries at the 1953 convention. 


the workshops 


ULC PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CLARK FRY confers with members of the LLA execu- 
tive committee concerning the proposed new constitution at the Buck Hill Falls 
meeting. With Dr. Fry are LLA Treasurer Howard Turkheimer, Jr., left, and 
Members-at-Large Neva White and Bob Beckstrom. 
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MISSISSIPPI has “taken to the road” with a special pageant based on Luther’s 
coat of arms in an effort to strengthen old leagues and organize new ones. 
Above Trinity leaguers, Jackson, portray the final scene. Besides presenting 
the pageant on each visit, problems are discussed-and suggestions made for 
livelier leagues. As a follow-up each league in the state is asked to visit an- 
other group and present an unusual program. 


4) They liked the recreation pe- 
riod each afternoon from 3:30 to 5:30. 

5) They were enthusiastic over 
the “worship through music” periods. 

6) They would favor a sight-see- 
ing tour in 1958. 

Sharpest disagreement was over 
whether capable Luther leaguers 
should conduct opening devotions 
each morning “instead of using a pas- 
tor as the conyention chaplain.” Fifty- 
five voted for the leaguers; 53 for the 
pastor, 


Prepare new constitution 


Biggest chunk of the executive 
committee’s time at Buck Hill Falls 
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went into preparation of a new pro- 
posed constitution for LLA. Machin- 
ery was set in motion that should 
enable it to reach the hands of lea- 
guers by summer. 

Major change from the present set- 
up was in the “Program Division.” 
The present LLA constitutién calls for 
standing committees in the fields of 
education, missions, life service. The 
new plan provides for “divisions” in 
the fields of evangelism, life service, 
missions, social action, and recreation. 

The evangelism division “shall en- 
courage personal witnessing . . . en- 
courage the use of young people in 
congregational programs of evangeli- 
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ism... provide materials... encour- 
age the formation of new leagues.” 

The life service division “shall seek 
to foster . . . a sense of Christian voca- 
tion. It shall encourage young people 
to heed the divine call that comes to 
all people for full-time Christian serv- 
ice. . Emphasis shall be given to 
encour aging these full-time Christians 
to consider offering their lives for full- 
time service in the church.” 

The missionary division shall pro- 
mote benevolent work of the ULC 
and the LLA. 

The social action division “shall 
alert the youth of the church to their 
responsibilities as Christians in matters 
pertaining to sociological relations.” 

The recreation division shall “rec- 
ommend types of wholesome recrea- 


tion.” 


Outlines purpose 

Objects of the Luther League were 
summarized as follows: 

“Tn order to encourage the youth 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America to respond to the love of 
Jesus Christ, their Lord and Saviour, 
with a deep faith and a consecrated 
life, the Luther League shall: 

“Section 1. Promote and extend 
the program of the United Lutheran 
Church among youth. 

“Section 2. - Provide a workshop in 
which youth can gain inspiration, 
guidance, and experience in Christian 
living. 

“Section 3. Provide materials for a 
program of Christian growth through 
evangelism, life service, missions, rec- 
reation, and social action.” 


Sets tenure of office 
Limits on the length of time that 
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persons may hold office were set. The 
office of second vice-president was 
dropped. 


“The president, the vice-president, 
and the secretary,” the proposed by- 
laws state, “shall not be eligible for 
more than one re-election. The treas- 
urer may be eligible for successive 
elections not exceeding a total of six 
years of service.” 

Provision was made for “associate 
members’ of the Luther League. 
These would be youth organizations 
of overseas churches that are “affil- 
iated” with the ULCA. 


Talk to elders 


King-pins of the ULC found out 
what’s happening in LLA when five 
leaguers presented a skit at a joint 
session of boards and agencies at Buck 
Hill Falls on the evening of Dec. 5. 


Before nearly 300 of the biggest 
names in the church Wendy Mat- 
thews, Nancy Petry, Harold Kruger, 
John Stacy, and Pastor Ray Tiemeyer 
presented the LLA program of cara- 
vaning in five minutes. 

Into that five minutes they managed 
to pack the aims and purposes of 
the Luther League. Enough so that 
the youth of the church definitely 
were listened to by the people who 
operate the ULC. 

Occasion was the first of two joint 
sessions of all boards and agencies 
meeting simultaneously at Buck Hill 
Falls. Presiding over the sessions was 
ULC President Franklin Clark Fry. 
On Dec. 5 each board and agency was 
allotted five minutes to present some 
phase of its work. On Dec. 6 Dr. Fry 
spoke informally to the audience con- 
cerning the state of the ULC. 
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The two sessions were an eye- 
opener for all who attended. League 
committee members got an_ all-over 
view of the work of the ULC. Lead- 
ers of the ULC got a good look at its 
young people and what they are do- 
ing. 


Assign missionary project 
LLA’s missionary committee ripped 


Classrooms 
Chapel 
Superintendent’s office and quarters . 
Library 
Lobby 


Kitchen 
Dormitory 
Dormitory 
Dormitory 
Dormitory 
Dormitory 
Dormitory room 
Shower room 
Shower room 
Shower room 
West section roof 
West section dining room 
East section roof 
East section dining room 
Chimney 
Dormitory windows 
Chapel windows 
Dormitory windows 
Classroom windows 
Fireplace 
Clothes closet 
Clothes closet 
Clothes 
Clothes 
Clothes 
Clothes 
Front entrance 
Back entrance 
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the proposed Argentine Boys’ School 
building to pieces so that state and 
synodical leagues could put it back to- 
gether again room by room, window 
by window. 

Instead of following the usual pro- 
cedure of just assigning quotas to the 
different groups, the committee as- 
signed different parts of the building. 
The project plan is as follows: 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania $4121.00 
Ohio) eee ee ee ee 2504.00 
North’ Garolinalese. «seme 2458.00 
NewiNViorkseeastehiccnceennne 2000.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..... 1500.00 
South Garolinal +.a.6.5. 4. 1450.00 
Canadataedas aren sper nLite 1278.00 
PitisbUrqh amauta sees 1225.00 
[Whine issexteer bet etc eer 1200.00 
Midwest: xix2 Since onto 869.00 
Manylciic faery caer 858.00 
New Jersey ia’... -. seeder 848.00 
Minn@sotas. ssueaach ele 801.00 
lOWC-S. cs atseces ee eee 682.00 
WAlceHallcbat eran asic a ao.o a 4ic 678.00 
WISCONSIN M mies cence 668.00 
Nebrasketgeeey: tan cotrancaas eee 643.00 
Western Canada ........ 611.00 
GalifonniCaecanen entrees 548.00 
lnclicinc) 4s. Sinegasteetat es 506.00 
TeXOShei25,. fe. Seana ee 383.00 
KansoSzas xi aoe nee fre 350.00 
Michigait ag sar antiysnen eee. 345.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ...... 338.00 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 291.00 
WAESP NAlRefinitol 5 uno co coo. 180.00 
INovamScotic serena site 152.00 
ColumbiqeDisthichiaaan seas 145.00 
Rocky Mountain ......... 140.00 
Florida =aeaite. saeco 132.00 
Pacific Northwest ........ 125.00 
CONNeCHICUTE oir, eke cheese 100.00 
MOntGng: 2itcnt meister 30.00 
Mississiopin aecnanneriec t-te 24.00 
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Adopt “Service Gift’ 


A new $1.00 “Service Gift” was ap- 
proved by the executive committee 
under the “Special Gifts Fund” pro- 
gram. Under this plan Luther lea- 
guers will be encouraged to make a 
special contribution of $1.00 toward 
LLA’s work. 

Money received from “Service 
Gifts” will be used to help send LU- 
THER LIFE to men and women in 
the armed forces and to pre-minis- 
terial students attending ULC semi- 
naries. 

Previously the “Special Gifts” pro- 
gram had provided only for contri- 
butions of $5.00 or more. These were 
divided into “Loyalty Gifts,” “Loy- 
alty Honor Gifts,” “Memorial Gifts.” 


Ring that bell 


If you hear a loud buzzing noise 
coming from the direction of Eastern 
' Pennsylvania, you can be sure it’s not 
Russian planes invading the coast. It’s 
just Ministerium Luther leaguers ring- 
ing doorbells. They've made a New 
Year’s resolution that theyre going to 
increase their membership to “6,002 
nny eva 

Chief pushers in the program are 
President Edgar I. Zerbe and Exten- 
tion Chairman Oscar L. Lingle. Sev- 
eral new leagues have already been 
added to the rolls. 


FINISHING TOUCHES are put on toys 


by Elwood Swarmer and Donna Hite- 
man before sending them to an or- 
phanage. Within two hours Lutheran 
students at,Carthage College collected 
over 300 articles in the city of Car- 
thage. People who had no toys to 
give contributed clothing. 
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Another aim of Mimisterium’s presi- 
dent is to have each ieague keep a 
scrapbook of clippings, pictures, sou- 
venir programs, activity momentos. 
These are to be displayed at confer- 
ence conclaves and then brought to 
synodical convention. 


Set the pace 

“You gotta practice what you 
preach.” That might be the motto of 
Ministerium officers, who are setting 
an example for all leaguers. Recently 
each officer contributed to the special 
gifts fund of LLA under the new 
“Service Gift” program. 

Lane Shank, special gifts chairman, 
also reports a “Loyalty Honor Gift” 
from Mary Heisley, Wilkes-Barre Con- 
ference, in honor of Henry Schnacken- 
berg—plus special gifts taken by St. 
John’s League, Honesdale, and Christ 
League, Scranton. 


Conferences convene 

A lot of leaguers have been attend- 

ing meetings in Ministerium recently. 

Missionary rallies highlighted 
january in every conterence. . . . Four 
conferences got together for Christ- 
mas festivities. Members of Keading 
Conterence brought a big pile of toys 
for children at the Topton Lutheran 
Home. .. . A uniform program was 
used in every area at the Thanksgiv- 
ing rallies... . 

Unusual program was presented at 
an intermediate rally in St. John’s 
Church, Allentown. Leaguers from 
the host church showed “how not to 
have a meeting.” Then members from 
Grace, Allentown, presented a “model 
meeting.” Skits, songs, “music, read- 
ings by members of various leagues 
provided entertainment. Others took 
part by printing the bulletins, provid- 
ing refreshments—proving that if in- 
termediates are given something to 
do, they'll do it! 

Zion leaguers, Weatherly, recently 
completed a four-year project. They 
dedicated altar vases in memory of a 
former president of their group. 


The more we get together 

Anywhere you went in Central 
Pennsylvania in November you were 
bound to find one sentence in con- 
gregational bulletins. It began some- 
thing like this, “Luther leaguers will 
rally . . .” Everybody seemed headed 
for meetings. 

Harrisburg District held its annual 
convention in Christ Church, Harris- 
burg, Nov. 23. Officers elected were: 
Gladys Liddick, president; Doris Man- 
ley, vice-president; Grace Sofleiss, sec- 
retary; Diane Arms, assistant’ secre- 
tary; and Robert Heffner, John George 
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Kurzenknabe, Pastor Charles Cham- 
berlin, and Pastor J. Elmer Leas, ad- 
visers. 

Altoona District met, Nov. 30, at 
the Martinsburg Pavilion, Martins- 
burg. Plans are progresing for the 
synodical convention to be held in 
Christ Second Church, Altoona, July 
9-11. Theme “A Mighty Fortress” with 
Pastor James Singer as chaplain. 

Over 200 attended the rally in 
Grace Church, Red Lion, from York 
District, Nov. 20. . . . In Philadelphia 
District, Sections A, B, and C held 
simultaneous rallies, Nov. 20. The an- 
nual Live Wire Dinner was scheduled 
for Feb. 23. . . . Johnstown Thanks- 
giving rally was held in Jennerstown 
Church, Nov. 20. 

Synodical boundary line changes 
will affect Lancaster District leagues. 
Out of the 13 United Lutheran con- 
gregations in Lancaster City, three 
belong to Central Penn. Others are 
Ministerium. In order to get ac- 
quainted before the line changes in 
1953, youth from the two synods 
gathered at Grace Church, Lancaster, 
for a joint Thanksgiving rally. Over 
400 attended. 


Johnstown elects 

Mildred Heslop, Johnstown, will di- 
rect affairs of the Johnstown District 
in 1952. She was elected by the an- 
nual convention at Messiah Church, 
New Centerville. Over 120 attended. 

Other officers are: Kenneth Zimmer- 
man, Sipesville, vice-president; Lois 
Rodger, Hooversville, recording sec- 
retary; Mabel Walker, Somerset, cor- 
responding secretary; Zane Sanner, 
Hooversville, treasurer; and_ Sister 
Louise Schultz, Johnstown, and Mrs. 
Carl Lohr, Hooversville, advisers. 
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JUST A PART of the 1,600 Lutheran young people who poured into Columbia 
for the South Carolina youth rally are pictured above. The service had to 
be piped to the rest, who could not even find standing room in the auditorium. 


Leaguer Jean Singer of Zion 
Church, Manheim, returned to the 
States from Europe, Nov. 13. While 
in Switzerland and Germany she ob- 
served church work being done by 
youth. She was a farm exchange stu- 
dent of the 4-H Club. 

Intermediates in Zion, Harrisburg, 
have been using lots of elbow grease 
in the process of sanding down cabi- 
nets and chairs around the church. 
It’s in preparation for a paint job. 


Five-year plan 
A program of evangelism will be 
the big, current emphasis in Texas’ 
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five-year plan. President Billie Grace 
Ungerer recently outlined the year’s 
schedule for Texas leaguers. 

Also included in her program to 
promote league work is the encourage- 
ment of district or area rallies, an 
intermediate rally to be held in April, 
a possible presidents’ retreat, and the 
D2 convention and the fall rally. 

Special classes on mission study will 
be held during the year. Local mis- 
sionary projects will be encouraged. 
An effort will be made to “encourage 
leaguers to look into what they be- 
lieve and why.” Also included will be 
a state missionary project. 
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NEW. OFFICERS of Augsburg League, Toledo, Ohio light their candles in a 
special installation service. From left to right are Dr. W. Carl Satre, pastor; 
Sally Brigham, president; Patricia Moulton, vice-president; Alice Adrian, Secre- 
tary; Joan Gist, treasurer; and Dr. Robert S. Kinsey, associate pastor. 


The searchlight swings 

West Vircrinia: Over 130 attended 
the Mountain Top District rally early 
in November... . First League, Par- 
kersburg, rode up to Columbus, Ohio, 
Noy. 18, to visit the Lutheran Student 
Association at Ohio State University. 

Ou1o: Unique program idea came 
from St. Luke’s, Toledo, recently. At 
a meeting Leader Laura Kohne dis- 
played religious pictures, below which 
were listed verses from the Bible. 
Leaguers were asked to match the 
verses and the characters in the pic- 
tures. So much discussion resulted 
that the group never got around to 
the topic for the evening. 

Fioriwwa: “Cookie Day” was a bak- 
ing success at St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, 
before Christmas. From early morn- 
ing until 6:00 P. M. leaguers worked 
at preparing big cans of cookies for 
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each of the congregation’s boys in the 
armed forces. 


Enthusiasm wins 

Showing that distance can be over- 
shadowed by enthusiasm, 82 Luther 
leaguers from the south central part 
of Texas gathered at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Weesatche, for a rally, Nov. 
11. Youth came from seven leagues. 
Many pastors, sponsors, and friends 
also gathered to hear Billie Grace Un- 
gerer, state president, discuss Chris- 
tian stewardship and its relation to 
the lives of Christians. Something new 
followed—a “gripe session” in which 
complaints, suggestions and questions 
were aired freely and with great en- 
thusiasm. Synodical evangelism di- 
rector, The Rev. Frank Brosicke, 
urged leaguers to continue their evan- 
gelism programs and to support those 
of their congregations next spring. 
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LLA Apportionment assigned 
At last the majority of leagues have 
coughed up statistics about them- 


selves. An urgent enlistment drive 
during 1951 enabled The Luther 


League to barely hold its own. There 
was no way of telling how much the 
U.S. draft had cut into league ranks. 


Number enrolled—plus the 1952 ap- 
portionment for LLA—is as follows: 


1952 
1949 1950 1951 Apportionment 
(ES linvetein (te eee eee ee 548 548 548 $ 438.40 
GCI Cnretiaeisctensac. hixag at 1,180 1,205 1,278 1,022.40 
Central Pennsylvania .... 1,838 1,500 1,500 1,200.00 
Goltimbig eDisthich) are acl 162 114 145 116.00 
(Goi NaXelitell Me eee 230 167 100 80.00 
RIOHICICEMI tec We tS cnc ehe ac 122 134 132 105.60 
Georgia-Alabama ....... 402 245 291 232.80 
VRE a Ae Saad en ane cas Weal 27. 1,160 1,200 960.00 
ICICI eee ee eRe sve oul te 438 568 506 404.80 
LOW OE eerie! Gohewstobe, hho cane 802 678 682 545.60 
KOMSOSteet ence erat ean oe 325 350 280.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ..... 287 Sil7, 338 270.40 
Many inel secre igs ae ered Sree a 1,306 910 858 686.40 
WMCBICONipce ret romeal: accatees 446 345 345 276.00. 
INOW Straus teece avocak eacnscaiatess 910 1,001 869 695.20 
Ministerium of Penna. .... 3,861 4,174 4,121 3,296.80 
ININMESORC es sea can aioe 827 801 801 640.80 
IVAISSISSHIOO lk ters cc eusc pte aace D0 24 192205; 
INaCeinikolaVel “eye tae-ae canine 70 30 
Nebraska, situs cior4 ots a cue 609 629 643 514.40 
New. Jersey ...........- 537 848 678.40 
INCWitEViOliceni se keerrtv tase 1,992 2,422 2,000 1,600.00 
INontinnC@anolincias sits s.r 2,194 2,264 2,458 1,966.40 
NOVO COLIC fees sauce sccisiaie one 157 152 121.60 
ON NCR i ees ee 3,250 2,768 2,504 2,003.20 
Pacific Northwest ....... 186 125 100.00 
RUSOUNGH Ne akc tiaewusys acts 1,647 1,586 os 980.00 
Rocky Mountain ........ 120 10] 140 112.00 
SouthuGonolingele. octcen. 1,595 1,735 1,450 1,160.00 
MexOScumertavsars iu ats cts oN, 357 439 383 306.40 
VIGCMICIS Pee baeaihe loxet isu suas 1,056 997 678 542.40 
Western Canada ....... 611 488.80* 
Westie, VARCIIMIC) oc. sgoy eyes > atti 210 226 180 144.00 
MMISCONSIN cate-arb sh ccnvousl ait ike 600 600 668 534.40 
29,436 28,299 28,721 $22,522.40 


* 1952 apportionment based on the 1950 figures, as no report has been 


received for 1951]. 
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BANNER AWARDED PILGER LEAGUE. 
Midwest’s Synod’s Banner Goal Secre- 
tary Dorothy Dierking, left, presents 
award to Ruth Kehres, president of the 
Pilger, Nebr., Luther League. Of the 
34 local members, 88 per cent at- 
tended church regularly, 90 per cent 
attended Sunday school regularly, and 
72.5 per cent read their Bibles daily. 
The group also paid its apportionment 
and missionary quota in full. 


Ohio meets at Wittenberg 


The campus of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, was the scene of the 55th 
annual convention of the Ohio Luther 
League, Oct. 26-28. Convention 
theme was “Forth in Thy Name.” 

Speakers included LLA’s Executive 
Secretary Leslie Conrad and Parish 
and Church School Board’s Lawrence 
M. Reese. Chaplain of the convention 
was The Rev. Ralph Krueger, college 
pastor. A budget of $4,400.20 was 
presented for the convention’s ap- 
proval. 
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N. C. for the church 


New Year's resolution of the North 
Carolina League is to emphasize in 
every phase of league work that the 
Luther League exists primarily for the 
church. 2 

Says President Jeff Norris: “We are 
endeavoring to emphasize in each 
church group that the Luther League 
is not purposed primarily for Christian 
fellowship, nor for education, nor for 
filling financial goals, but it exists sim- 
ply, wholeheartedly, and reverently 
for the church.” 

Under consideration is a permanent 
summer program emphasizing Luther 
League mechanics. Plans for a per- 
manent college scholarship fund are 
being formulated. 


About some folks you know 

Ohio President John Stacy, who is 
also first vice-president of the Lu- 
ther League of America, is chairman 
of the newly formed Chapel Council 
at Wittenberg College. The Council 
has full responsibility for the daily 
worship services in the chapel and is 
modeled after the official board of a 
regular congregation. Attendance has 
been over 250 students a day, this in 
addition to compulsory convocation on 
Mondays. 

In Portland, Oregon, Francis 
“Rusty” Carter, president of St. James 
Luther League, was installed, Oct. 14, 
as president of the Portland All-City 
Luther League Council. The organi- 
zation plans programs for all leaguers 
for the second Sunday of each month. 

Hosea Harkness, new vice-president 
of the Kansas league, is the winner of 
a Sears-Roebuck scholarship which 
will help him in his work at Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Another Kansas leaguer, John 
Green of Eureka spent the summer in 
Austria attending the World Scout 
Jamboree. John is an Eagle Scout of 
Explorer Post No. 216. 

Prominent lowa Leaguer Bernadine 
Adele Kugel became Mrs. Ronald C. 
Blumhagen on September 30. She was 
married in a candlelight service at St. 
Paul’s, Postville, with The Rev. F. R. 
Ludwig officiating. Maid of honor was 
her sister Gertrude Kugel and best 
man was Ronald Moon, friend of the 
groom. 


Youth still on trial 


Reports are still coming on the re- 
sults of the Youth Sunday program, 
“Youth on Trial.” 

Baltimore’s Zion Lutheran Church 
received a three column spread in the 
Monday Baltimore Sun with former 
juvenile court judge Thomas J. S. 
Waxter pictured on the bench. The 
trial at Macedonia Lutheran church, 


FIRST president of 
the newly - formed 
Wittenberg College 
Chapel Council is 
LLA’s First Vice-Presi- 
dent John Stacy, left. 
Here he discusses 
proper care of altar 
paraments with Ar- 
layne Madsen, chair- 
man of the council’s 
altar guild, and The 
Rev. Ralph M. Krue- 
ger, college pastor. 
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‘Churches. 


Burlington, N. C. took place before a 
packed church although usually Sun- 
day night attendance does not ordi- 
narily crowd the church. First Eng- 
lish Lutheran, Austin, Texas, also re- 
ceived notice in the papers with its 
trial. 

In Wichita, Kansas, members of St. 
Paul’s Luther League had the oppor- 
tunity of reaching even a larger audi- 
ence. They put on the Trial of Chris- 
tian Youth over KFH under the au- 
spices of the Wichita Council of 
The program lasted one- 
half hour. Included was a devotional 
theme and the hymn, “Christian, Dost 
Thou See Them?” 

A postponed trial was held, Nov 11, 
in Flint, Mich., with three men of the 
congregation serving as judge and 
prosecuting and defense attorneys. 
Leaguers arranged the whole program 
themselves using counts of Biblical 
illiteracy, choosing Christian voca- 


tions, taking part in total church activ- 


Thirteen 


ities. Jury found youth guilty on the 
second count. The good job done 
brought comment from members of 
the congregation. Largest Youth Sun- 
day offering ever received at Flint was 
sent to headquarters. 


First Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
staged the trial with the help of three 
attorneys, all members of the congre- 
gation. Serving on the jury were citi- 
zens of the community, including high 
school faculty members, a surgeon, 
housewives, and the mayor. West Vir- 
ginia Circuit Court procedure was fol- 
lowed. Four witnesses were used for 
each side of the case. The trial lasted 
two hours and the jury deliberated 
25 minutes before returning the ver- 
dict of not guilty on any of the four 
counts. 


A jury of six adults and six leaguers 
in Hooper, Nebr., also returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty on any count. The 
program was sponsored by leagues 
from both the Midwest and Nebraska 
synod churches of Hooper. Judging 
the case was Senator Earl J. Lee. 
Attorneys included an insurance man, 
two pastors, and a bank teller. 


In West Point, Nebr., youth was 
again acquitted. Again local citizenry 
was called on to act as attorneys and 
witnesses. 

Memorial League, Louisville, Ky., 
had a trial in which youth was found 
guilty on the count of race and caste 
discrimination. -A’.circuit court judge 
sat on the bench and witnesses in- 
cluded from army officers to the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Louisville 
Council of Churches. _ The trial was 
unrehearsed. 


Way out Arizona way leaguers of 
‘Faith Church in Phoenix put on the 
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trial in the evening. Seventy leaguers 
turned out for the supper preceding 
the trial and for the trial itself. 


The atmosphere was cold 

No Luther Leaguer would like a 
friend from his home church who was 
in service to get the cold shoulder if 
that boy or girl went into a church in 
some strange city. But that is ex- 
actly what is happening. 

Servicemen have reported that this 
situation exists in many Lutheran 
churches in which they have wor- 
shipped. One seaman recently wrote 
of his experience: 


“I am not much on using words so 
I will get right to the point of my 
letter. I have been in the service for 
nine months now; eight months of 
that time were in the state of ———— 
where I attended many Lutheran 
churches, in large and small towns. 
In all of them I received the same 
cold treatment. They don’t even say 
hello, or try to make you feel as 
though you were wanted. 

“T have talked to other servicemen 
who have been stationed in many 
parts of the country and the situation 
scems to be the same everywhere a 
serviceman goes . . . Maybe some- 
where there is someone who could 

. try to awaken congregations all 
over the country to the picture the 
GIs .. . are getting of the Lutheran 
Church.” 


It’s bad enough to be away from 
home and home congregations for a 
long time. Leaguers have the oppor- 
tunity of showing friendship and wel- 
coming boys who may be fellow 
leaguers in many congregations 
throughout the country. 
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FTER the picnic, Bill left Tiny 

at her aunt’s house. He ran 

home with his mind whirling. 
He’d met the girl! And what a girl! 
Not a bit like those pals of his kid 
sister, Marge. 

Bill jumped up the front steps, two 
at a time, and burst into the living 
room. His Mom and Dad sat before 
the fireplace, a log was buming fra- 
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grantly while they ate sandwiches. 
Marge, hair flying around her piquant 
face, was perched on the arm of Dad’s 
chair. Bill grabbed a sandwich and 
flung himself down on the floor. 

“lve met Tiny Austin!” 

“So what,” Marge gave him a sis- 
terly grin, “so have half the boys in 
town. She’s not so hot.” 

“Says you, Bill’s cheeks flamed, 


Fifteen 


and he pushed back his tousled hair. 
“She’s the first girl 've met I wanted 
to date. She’s swell. Sorta sophisti- 
cated.” He grinned at his father’s 
twinkle. “Am I glad she’s going to 
high this term.” 

“The pasture is often greener over 
the fence,” Mom laughed gently. “She 
is a cute-looking girl.” 

“Cute!” Bill’s tone accused Mom of 
complete understatement. She’s got 
what it takes. 
Clothes. And slick manners. Not colt- 
ish like some girls.” 

“Do you refer to my pals?” Marge 
asked coldly. 

“She belonged to a sorority back 
home and went with all the big guys. 
But she liked me. Jeepers, I hope I 
can date her.” 

“Don’t be too hard on home prod- 
ucts,” Dad chuckled, patting Marge’s 
cheek. “Marge has brought quite a 
few cute numbers around. Right 
term?” His gray eyes laughed at her, 
and Marge nodded, smilingly. 

Marge crinkled her nose. “Bill still 
thinks we are in rompers,” she added 
plaintively, “you never talk long 
enough with any girl to find out what 
she’s like.” 

“To date, jalopies were more inter- 
esting.” 

“But you think Tiny might be dif- 
ferent?” His mother smiled. 

“And how! I wish we had a car, 
Dad. JT don’t know if Tiny will date 
me without one.” He frowned, “I bet 
we are the only family in town with- 
out one.” 

“Hardly,” Dad said briskly, “and 
the company car serves me. We can't 
afford one now, with you entering col- 
lege next year, and Marge following 
so soon.” 


Sixteen 


Personality. Looks. 


“T could take the bonds I bought 
with my paper-route money and get 
a jalopy,” Bill said. 

“No, Bill please!” Mom glanced at 
his father. “Next year youll need 
them. You went through all that last 
winter and gave up a car. We were 
so proud of you.” 

“T didn’t know Tiny then.” 

“You mean a guy can’t date with- 
out a car?” Dad stared at him. “You 
and I didn’t have a horse and buggy, 
did we, Nell?” he asked playfully and 
Marge and Bill both groaned and 
said: “Aw, Dad!” 

“Tiny’s different,” moodily Bill went 
on. “Other guys will date her if I 
don’t get a car of some sort.” 

Mother arose. “It’s your money, of 
course. You worked for it. Your fa- 
ther and I would hate to see you 
spend it that way, dear.” 

“If a girl won’t date without a car, 
she’s nuts.” Marge said indignantly. 
“Dorothy would.” 

“Ah, Dorothy!” 

“She’s my best friend. And swell. 
You've seen her around since kinder- 
garten, so you don’t even notice her.” 

“Anyhow, I’m asking Tiny for a 
date. Couldn’t get a word in tonight. 
Too many guys around. I’ve got that 
money I earned last week. We can 
have us a time.” 

“And you can take a taxi,” giggled 
Marge. Bill stared at her, then 
nodded. “You said it, Marge.” 

“You mean you would!” Marge 
looked at him, round-eyed. 

“Sure.” Bill pulled his long, lean 
frame up from the floor and stretched 
and ambled off to the phone. 

“Honestly, Mom,” Marge said 
slowly, “Tiny is a snob. Dorothy is 
lots cuter.” 
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“We learn the hard way, some- 
times,” Dad glanced over at Mom and 
she nodded thoughtfully. “Let’s see 
what Tiny says.” 

Bill stuck his head in the open door- 
way, face glowing. “What do you 
now! She’s accepted.” 


“Why not?” Mom asked, “after all, 
you are a pretty fine boy.” 

“Aw, Mom,” but Bill looked 
pleased. 


“And since you haven't gone with 
girls, you didn’t know how easy dat- 
ing was.” Mom ran her hand through 
his hair. 

“Tm taking her to the Little Music 
Festival. In a taxi,” grinned Bill. 

A few days later Bill bounded up 
the steps, slammed the door, flung his 
books onto the window seat, skidded 
across the room, and shouted: “Mom?” 

“Making a pie,” Mom called back, 
and Bill bolted for the kitchen. 

“T saw a car. For a hundred.” He 
nibbled at a piece of the thinly cut 
apples in a big bowl. “Wish I hadn’t 
contracted for that job as track man- 
ager.” 

“But Bill, you looked forward to 
that all last year!” 

“T know. But I could take a money 
job now,” he moved restlessly around. 

Mom sugared the apples, rolled out 
the top crust. “But, Bill, you know 
how important college is. Your car 
money will pay a term’s expenses.” 

“T know, Mom. But Tiny is special. 
I've never seen another girl like her. 
I want to take her to the Spring Frolic 
and a car is a necessary article.” 

“You mean no girl goes otherwise?” 
Mom popped the pie into the hot 
oven. 

“Not exactly,” 
Tiny’s different.” 


Bill hesitated, “but 
His face was 
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clouded. “She’s not like Marge’s gal 
friends. She’s more mature. And so- 
phisticated.” 

“T see,” Mom wiped off the flour 
from her hands. 

“She doesn’t care much for hikes, 
picnics, and church socials. We're 
pretty small townish, Mom.” 

Mom looked at him thoughtfully. 


“Suppose you bring her to supper Sun- 


day night?” 

“Swell, Mom,” Bill gave her a big 
hug. “You'll like her.” 

“We can play all our lovely rec- 
ords. And have biscuits, honey, choc- 
olate, burnt sugar cakes, and cream 
soup,” Mom went on. “Suit you?” 

A worried crease marred Bill’s face. 
“Do you suppose she'll think that 
dull?” It was Sunday and he looked 
appealing at Mom and Dad as they 
brought out favorite records. 

“Tm sure not,” Mom consoled hae 
and Dad added: “We'll try to act 
smooth, and not ruin your reputation. 
Maybe we can get by as modern par- 
ents?” His grin took all sting out of 
the words. 


BILL MOVED AROUND restlessly. Sup- 
pose Tiny didn’t like it. She’d liked 
some of the dates he’d planned. She 
had been bored though at the hike 
down the beach. He’d had to carry 
her high-heeled shoes. And he shiv- 
ered as he recalled her light, depre- 
cating laugh, when she’d said: “Good- 
ness, I thought every one had a car. 
My mother has two.” She was sweet, 
though, he thought swiftly. She hasn't 
minded doing some dull things, be- 
cause she liked him. Now, he glanced 
at the dining-room table and worried. 
It looked pretty, with Mom’s good 
china and silver. Good old Mom! 


Seventeen 


He saw Tiny as she came up the 
walk, her skirt swinging around her 
slim, silk legs. “Here she is, Mom.” 

“Good evening,” Timy’s lilt was 
poised. “It was darling of you to in- 
vite me,” she smiled meltingly at Mom. 
“T hope you didn’t go to any trouble. 
Hello, Marge,” her manner implied 
that Marge was the little sister. “I’m 
happy to meet you, Mrs. Branton.” 

“We are always glad to have Bill’s 
and Marge’s friends over,’ Mother 
smiled at Tiny. “Bill has been looking 
forward to this. He has got out all 
our best records for you. I hope you 
enjoy them as much as we do.” 

Tiny’s big eyes went to Bill in sur- 
prise. “He didn’t tell me. I hope you 
have some real jive,” she burst out. 
Her big black eyes looked around the 
room, her dark hair was demurely 
pretty around her small, oval face, 
and her scarlet mouth was too mature 
for a sixteen-year-old. 

“My records are mostly classic,” 
Bill’s cheeks flushed. “I’m sorry.” His 
despairing glance went to his mother’s 
“Tm sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s okay,” Tiny repressed a 
dainty yawn. “I used to listen to the 
hotel orchestra a lot. Classical is too 
deep for me.” 

“T see,” Bill said. 

“Now we might surprise you,” Dad 
said abruptly, but with a kind smile, 
and put on a lively march. Bill gave 
him an agonized glance, but Dad 
didn’t see it. 

After awhile they sat down at the 
table. A copper vase held gentian blue 
flowers in the center of the gay, yel- 
low linen cloth and gay pottery. Bill 
kept watching Tiny’s face. 

“No chocolate, thank you. I ee 
to a diet.” 
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Mother laughed, then sobered at 
Bill’s troubled look. “With your lovely 
slenderness that doesn’t seem like. a 
problem.” 

“Mother says it’s important,” Tiny 
had a queer little puzzled look, too. 

Somehow, to Bill, the supper was 
endless. He was afraid to eat as much 
as his young appetite dictated, for 


_ fear Tiny would think him gross. And 


he watched Dad carelessly pour 
honey on his biscuits with a feeling of 
anguish. But at last the supper was 
over. He took Tiny home, after she 
thanked his mother formally. Tiny sure 
was different. Not like others who 
came for supper and ate robustly. 
Tiny was dainty! 

“Poor child, she’s afraid to be nat- 
ural,” Mother said gently. “She must 
have lived a very unnatural life.” 

As the days went by, he took Tiny 
to Fisherman’s Wharf for dinner. His 
school work piled up. He was busy 
with his job. The other guys wanted 
him to go sailing, but he couldn't. 
His money was almost gone. He knew 
his grades were down. But if he didn’t 
keep on his toes with Tiny, he’d lose 
out. And that he couldn’t take. 

Bill felt a bewildered joy that she 
accepted so many of his dates, as 
plenty of other boys wanted to date 
her. She had liked the dinner at Fish- 
erman’s Wharf, the cruise around the 
bay on Saturday. That had set him 
back a pretty penny. “But it was worth 
it,” he told himself doggedly. The 
trip to Muir Woods had been expen- 
sive, too, and in some subtle way, dis- 
appointing. Bill loved the magnificent 
redwoods, cathedral-like, rising to the 
blue sky, the scented paths in and out 


(Continued on page 61) 
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E were trapped like sitting 

ducks. Twenty-three of us 

caught in a room. Didn’t have 
nerve enough to walk out. Too polite 
to stand up and shout to our jailor 
that he was a fraud. All we could do 
was to sit there—lured in by this sim- 
ple announcement: 


John Leaguer will speak 
at 
7:30 p. m. 
on 
“Play Ball—The Christian Way” 


So we sat, while John strangled his 
ideas by a deadly-dull monotonous 
presentation. Here was his chance to 
really speak his mind on a Christian 
and athletics—and he flopped. He 
couldn’t tell any of us a thing be- 
cause we weren't listening. 

You know how it feels, you’ve been 
‘in the same situation. You've heard 
teachers and preachers and leaguers 
get hold of a topic and kill it. And 
you wished you didn’t have to attend 
the funeral. 

But, you say, how do you keep a 
talk interesting? For your speech 
youve collected many ideas. You'd 
sure like to tell the crowd what you 
think. How do you get your ideas 
across? 


Right at the beginning let’s drop a 
few antique notions about “Public 
Speaking” in the wastebasket. 


Notion 1: Good speakers are born, 
not made. 


Notion 2: “Public” speaking is some- 
how different from ordinary conver- 
sation. 


Notion 3: Most good speakers just 
get up, without preparing, and deliver 
a polished address. 


Notion 4: When you’ve spoken in 
“Public” a lot, you get over being 
scared. 


Every single one of these ideas is 
false. 

Good speakers aren’t born with glib 
tongues specially gifted in oratory. 
Good speakers have practiced. They’ve 
learned to converse before a group. 
You can learn, too. For you talk all 
the time. Not “Public” speaking you 
say. What else? Any conversation is 
made to a public. Talking to your 
best friend or to the gang in the drug 
store is public speaking. Anyone to 
whom you speak is your “public.” 
How many times have you spouted, 
“So I told her” or “Listen to me, now” 
or “He said to me.” All you did then 
was to speak in public. 


You Tell ‘em 


Doris Smith suggests ways to get your ideas across 
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Of course, there’s a difference in 
the “situation.” Conversation is 
thought of as a two-way street—more 
informal. While in an address usually 
your listeners can’t talk back to you. 
Its a “formal” situation in which 
youve closely plotted what you are 
going to say—you know how long you 
ought to talk—and you stand before 
a crowd of people. But your goal is 
the same in a “formal” speech as it is 
in an informal one. It is to tell an 
idea—to clearly transpose to another 
something that’s on your mind. 


IN CHANGING YOUR SPEECH situation 
from “informal” to “formal” never un- 
derestimate the value of Luther 
League. Many people pay good 
money for the privilege you get in 
league—the chance to talk formally! 
One lawyer in a midwestern city, 
wanting to polish his speech delivery, 
drove 120 miles a week—at $5.00 per 
lesson—to speak formally before a 
group of people. 

Count your Luther League bless- 
ings—and don’t regard a topic as a 
blight to be dodged at all costs. Look 
on it as a chance to organize your 
ideas on a certain subject and tell 
them to a group of people—to gain 
platform poise—and to test yourself in 
a new situation. Remember you're just 
transplanting your public speaking 
from, “So I said to him,” to “Ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

But, you argue, if speaking is trans- 
posing MY ideas, how can I give a 
good topic. The topics are written by 
other people and definitely aren’t my 
ideas. I don’t even agree with the 
writer. 

Precisely! If you're assigned a topic 
that’s completely foreign to you, you 


Twenty 


must make it your subject. Otherwise 
it will be a dud. You can speak ef- 
fectively and persuasively about a sub- 
ject only when you're confident you 
know something about it. Make the 
topic yours. 

Of course, if all you think neces- 
sary is that you get up and read what 
someone else has written, you're just 
wasting your time. You're content to 
let someone else think in your stead! 

Did you ever hear a topic leader 
who read most of his material—then 
he came to a section that he’d inserted 
on his own. Didn’t you notice how 
much more animated he was when he 
related his own material and how 
quickly he aroused his listeners’ inter- 
est then. 


Make that topic yours 


Right here is where the crisis comes 
in speech. Here—not on the platform 
—is where you determine how good a 
speech will be. 


I’ve never heard a good speech that 
was not carefully, logically thought 
through before it was delivered. On 
the other hand, I’ve heard many poor 
talks because the speaker failed to 
organize his ideas enough to convey 
them clearly. You’ve heard such poor 
speakers, too. The teacher whose lec- 
ture you couldn’t understand. The 
preacher who didn’t say a thing in 33 
minutes. 

To make that topic yours, try these 
things: 

First, read the material through, 
acquainting yourself with pertinent 
ideas of the writer. 

Then, pull out from your own mind 
all the ideas that you have on the sub- 
ject. 
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LUTHER LEAGUER Libby Linebarger 
! addresses delegates to the annual 
Virginia convention. 


Now, read about the subject. Talk 
to your friends about it. 

And think about the topic. Let 
what you've read and heard simmer 
in your mind. 

Now, outline your ideas. 

Figure out what Dr. Bess Sondel in 
her book How to Be a Better Speaker 
calls a “working title.” This title in 
one sentence should state what the 
entire talk will be about—what you're 
driving at. 

Follow it with the key thoughts— 
the main points. Like a steel frame- 
work of a building, each key thought 
you make should support your “work- 
ing title.” 

Confidence in speech comes from 
knowing: 
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that your working title is sound 

that your outline is logical 

and that when you use “Key” terms 

they mean the same thing each 
time they're used. 

After you've logically thought 
through and outlined your speech, 
stop there. No need to memorize it. 
Instead fix the key thoughts well in 
mind. If you’ve memorized your talk, 
at the first cough from the audience 
youll probably forget a word and lose 
a whole section of your speech. By 
keeping just your key thoughts in 


mind, the sickly gal in the second row 


down front can faint and be carried 
out without disrupting your mental 
grasp of the speech structure. 

If I were to picture a five-minute 
memorized speech, it would be like 
this. Each dash stands for one word. 


Of course, these dashes probably just 
account for three opening sentences. 
While a five-minute talk in which 

just the working title and key thoughts 
are fixed in mind would look like this: 

working title 

key thought 

sub-part 

sub-part 

Key thought 

sub-part 

sub-part 

sub-part 
You see, you're emphasizing ideas, not 
words. It would be easy to get lost 
in the first—but not in the second. 
The speech structure is laid bare for 
you to build on. 

Let your talk be in your own lan- 

guage. Not stilted. It should convince 
people that you believe what you're 
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saying. Illustrate it with stories of 
your own experience. Talk about 
things relating to the subject that you 
yourself have observed. Let fly a key 
thought and then point it up with a 
story . . . you know, a layer of cake 
and then some icing. 


Now How po you get up to speak 
without being scared speechless? I 
don’t know. 

One of the most effective speakers 
I've ever heard—a minister—admits 
that his knees knock good 


If you would like to follow-up the 
idea, you probably already know some- 
one who has taken speech in school or 
had wide experience in “public” speak- 
ing. Ask him to guide you in outlining 
a series of speech exercises. If you re- 
member to keep the exercises simple so 
that every leaguer will participate read- 
ily and to plan a lively workshop, your 
league can have a lot of fun learning 
more about “public” speaking. 

Meantime, why not do some work on 
your own. Dr. Bess Sondel’s books are 
excellent. Dr. Sondel is a lecturer in 
speech at the University of 
Chicago. Do you like to dig? 


and loud almost every 
time he mounts a platform. © Those who throw anes ee pe Are You 
A famous actress who has mud _ seldom have iach Py de JOURS 


performed in many Broad- 
way hits gets into a highly 
nervous state before each 
performance. So brace yourself—you'll 
be nervous! 

A word of warning: If all you plan 
to do is read the topic anyway, don’t 
waste energy being scared. The pleas- 
ure of “being scared” is reserved for 
those who want to get their OWN 
ideas across—and who are afraid they 
won't. 

There’s a feeling of exhilaration 
about preparing and making a speech 
that finds response in your listeners. 
After all, you're revealing a pattern 
of thought that’s distinctly yours. Sell- 
ing your ideas not only to a few, but 
to a great group of people, is a thrill- 
ing venture. Try it. 


Why not let your league be a work- 
shop for better “public” speaking. One 
Luther League I know actually added 15 
minutes to its Sunday evening program 
for practice in “public” speaking. All 
leaguers were given a chance to do short, 
simple exercises that helped to increase 
their self-confidence. 
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clean hands. 


a hurry, order her booklet 
How to Be a Better Speaker. 
It's 40 cents and may be 
obtained from Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. I readily con- 
fess that much of my material for this 
article came from these two sources. 

Dr. Sondel. suggests several things that 
you can do to become more articulate, 
both in conversation and in “public” 
speaking. One is to read aloud. Simply 
that. The first book I mention tells why 
and how to do that. 


WORSHIP 
(Have your worship after the topic pres- 
tation. ) 
Offering (quiet music: Hymn 234 CYH) 
Choose different leaguers to read these 
verses of scripture: 
Matthew 12:34-37 (Revised Standard 
Version) 
Proverbs 25:11 
15:23 
17:7 
Exodus 4:10-12 
Prayer: Verse 1 of Hymn 260 CYH 
Hymn 234 CYH 


Luther League Benediction 
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Problem Clinic for Daters: 


i iS ANE ii ns 


What Do You Think? 


Sociologist Charles P. Cressman discusses some of 


those problems that bother most teen-agers 


1. “How do you make up after a 
quarrel?” 

It must begin with you! There must 
be a desire on your part to get to- 
gether again. Little can be done if 
you are going to wait until he or she 
shows a desire to make up after a 
quarrel. Of course, it may hurt your 
pride a little bit to take the first step. 
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But, it’s just as likely that the person 
with whom you had the quarrel has 
some pride, too!’ So; it must begin 
with you and your desire to make up, 
to patch up, to bridge that gap that 
now separates you. 

Perhaps it will be a little easier to 
“make up” if you realize that quarrels 
are part and parcel of a lover's experi- 
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ence. “Lover's quarrels” are not new. 
Every couple in love has had some 
type of quarrel. It’s what is called 
one of the phases or steps of the 
“courtship process.” These quarrels 
are generated because of the feeling 
of uncertainty and insecurity that two 
young people have. Bob knows that 
he has been kind of handing Sally a 
line; but Sally knows that in some 
respects she has been doing likewise. 
Yet, each wants to know what the 
other truly thinks and feels. Tension, 
irritability, and a longing for sincere 
love results in magnifying the little 
things that cause quarrels. 


The chances are pretty good that 
after you have made up you will 
laugh heartily over the little thing 
which precipitated the quarrel. But, 
for the moment, that little trivial in- 
cident was a super colossal, impassa- 
ble, unforgivable barrier! You thought 
you would never get over it! But, 
you did! 

So, keep your perspective. Realize 
that -your quarrel can well lead to a 
redefinition of your true feelings for 
one another. It may show that you 
really do not love each other. But, 
it may show that your love for one 
another is genuine and deep. Fur- 
thermore, the quarrel helps you to 
come out of that vague, indefinite 
stage of your relationship. Now you 
know how excellent a_ relationship 
does exist between you. 

How do you make up? Start with 
yourself. Keep your perspective. 
Realize that you can use this quarrel 
to advantage: To positively define 
your situation. So, Bob, pick up that 
telephone and tell Sally you are sorry. 
Admit your haste, your “trigger tem- 
per,” your feeling of uncertainty and 
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insecurity. Tell her how much you 
realize she means to you. Tell her 
how you “stewed” in your own juice. 
Tell her that this experience made 
you a little more grown up, a little 
more mature. 

Sally, you can give Bob a ring on 
the telephone. He'll be glad to hear 
from you. If you were the quick- 
tempered one, if you were the super- 
sensitive, thin-skinned partner, why 
not admit it? Then, you and Bob can 
look into the matter. Perhaps that 
thing about which you were sensitive 
is a sore spot in your personality. Be- 
fore your relationship gets any deeper, 
it may be necessary to understand 
some of these personality quirks. They 
are not much help to a happy mar- 
riage! 

After you have gained your per- 
spective, gained your emotional equi- 
librium, then you see how silly the 
whole thing really was. It isn’t hard 
then, to ask forgiveness and _ really 
show forgiveness! There’s something 
wholesome and good about making 


up! 


2. “How often should you go out 
on dates?” 

Much depends on who you are and 
what you are doing. If you are still 
going to school—high school or college 
—you will have to operate on a time 
schedule. While dates are an integral 
part of a college education, it is well 
to acquire some book learning, too. 
Some college folk have a date almost 
every night in the week. Many times 
these folk never finish college. Others 
have no dates at all; they are always 
at the books. These have been short- 
changed on their education! 

The middle of the week and week- 
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ends are used rather often by folk 
still in school. This gives them the 
opportunity to budget their time and 
do their school work well. 

If you are no longer in school, but 
working at a full time job, you may 
have a little more time for 
dates. This again depends 
on the type of job you 
have. If Doris is a young 
school teacher she may 
find her evenings well 
taken with preparation 
and marking papers. If 
Betty is a stenographer, 
she may be able to forget 
her job at five o'clock when she closes 
the office door. Thus, she has more 
time available for dating. The same 
thing is true for Bob and Bill. Bob 
may haye a job which requires some 
time at home; Bill may have a job 
which is finished when he punches 
, the clock. 


How often should you go out on 
dates? Perhaps it could be answered 
this way: As often as you wish with- 
out neglecting your obligations. Do 
not neglect your obligations to your 
school, your employer, your church, 
your community. 

Furthermore, why not be guided by 
your concern for your “date”? Think 
of her welfare as well as your desire 
to date. Think of his performance at 
work or at school as much as you 
think of your performance on the park 
bench! Consideration for the other 
person’s health and welfare is a good 
guide. 

Finally, remember this: It is pos- 
sible to see too much of each other. 
Does this sound silly to you, Jane? 
It may, even to you, Dave! But it is 
true. You get on each other’s nerves. 


man’s 
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@ After 
engagement, 
lady returned all the 
letters marked, 
“Fourth Class Male.’ 


—Wm. D. Herbert 


You become irritable and moody. You 
develop a “trigger temper.” Further- 
more, it is possible to narrow the field 
too soon. It is possible to concentrate 
on one person too soon. At least in 
the beginning, date a number of dif- 
ferent persons. When you 
come to choose your life 
mate your choice will be 
able to make a wise choice. 

The number of times 
that you go out on dates, 
then, depends on many 
factors. Certainly, most 
couples go out once or 
twice a week. However, 
the number of dates beyond this is 
dependent on some of the variables 
mentioned above. But, above all, 
show and give consideration. Your 
date will love you for it! 


a_ broken 
a young 


3. “Should you date a person who 
is several years older—or younger 
than yourself?” 

And, why not? There is nothing 
wrong in dating a boy or a girl who is 
five years either older or younger. 
Generally the age range may be a 
difference of two or three years. In 
many instances it is the young man 
who is older, but this does not always 
prove to be true. While our social 
patterns have for years demanded that 
the boy be two to three yeaxs older 
than the girl, recent studies show that 
there is some shift in this concept. 
Some studies show that it makes little 
difference in the happiness of marriage 
when the wife is several years older 
than the husband. The “age gradient” 
or difference in age between husband 
and wife does not seem to make much 
difference. 


However, dates do not seriously 
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imply marriage. Today people have 
dates for the sake of dates. A date 
does not mean a marriage proposal 
these days. 

Many wives are several years older 
than their husbands. This will work 
out well if neither the husband nor 
the wife are sensitive and touchy 
about the fact that the wife is older. If, 
on the other hand, you find that Bill 
is touchy about the fact that you are 
three years older, the two of you had 
better face it together. Find out why 
he can’t take any teasing about it. 
Find out why he blows up when 
someone kids him about his older girl 
friend. Do not marry unless this con- 
flict can be resolved. 

Junior high and high school girls 
generally date a boy who is a year or 
two older. At this stage of life boys 
are not too much interested in social 
relationships. However, later in life— 
when one is in the twenties—age dif- 
ferences of two or three years are of 
little significance. So, if you enjoy a 
date with a person several years older 
—or younger than yourself—go ahead! 
If it leads to a serious consideration 
of marriage, remember that it is pos- 
sible for people to be happily married 
even though the wife is several years 
older than her husband. 


4. “What about ‘pick-up’ dates?” 


One article dealing with “pick-up” 
dates was entitled, “Don’t Be a Dope!” 
Among other things it urged young 
people not to accept rides with stran- 
gers; not to talk to strangers; not to 
“hang around” public places; not to 
walk the streets alone or with another 
girl friend inviting “pick-ups”; not to 
dress, act, talk loud or walk as if you 
wanted to be picked up; and not to 
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be a “pick-up yourself.” In other 
words: It may be possible to “pick 
up” a good date, but it is not very 
probable! The chances are slim! 

In our mobile, fast living, ever- 
changing society there is an urge to 
take a chance. You want to meet peo- 
ple. Since you have no other means, 
you take a chance on a “pick-up” 
date. The outcome depends so much 
on the type of person you either pick 
up or by whom you are picked up. 

Let’s put it this way. The most de- 
sirable dates are not in need of being 
picked up; they are sought after and 
wanted. Girls who are desirable dates 
are not pining away their hearts for 
some Sir Galahad to pick them up. 
The most desirable boys are not wan- 
dering through dark streets looking 
for a “pick-up.” They meet their girls 
through the socially accepted channels 
such as school, church, friends, or 
family. ? 

Why should you, Dorothy, want to 
be picked up by a boy who is not 
able to meet a desirable girlP How 
highly do you suppose he will regard 
you? How much respect does he have 
for you and your standards? Why, 
Richard, should you desire to “pick 
up” a girl who has so little personality 
and respect for herself that she walks 
the streets with a “for-sale” sign 
draped over her shoulders? The girls 
who must be picked up may not be 
worth much more than anything else 
which is picked up from the streets. 
Once in a great while a gem may be 
found, but in most instances it is only 
shattered glass. 

The boy who “picks up” his dates 
is in social difficulties. He is not ac- 
cepted in the more desirable circles. 
Perhaps his personality is sadly mal- 
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adjusted. Perhaps his respect for an- 
other human being has reached an 
“all time low.” In nine cases out of 
10 he gets all he can from a girl and 
then drops her quicker than he picked 
her up. In a word: “Don’t be a dope. 
Pick-ups don’t pay.” 


5. “Are blind dates O.K.?” 

This depends on what you mean by 
“O.K.” If you mean, “Are blind dates 
a good way to find a life mate?” the 
answer is “No.” Some people have 
found a life mate because of a blind 
date, but this is not a good procedure 
to recommend to most people. If you 
mean, “Are blind dates a good way to 
have a good time?” the answer is a 
qualified and hesitant, “Perhaps.” 

Blind dates can perhaps be “O.K.” 
if you know the person who has ar- 
ranged the blind date for you. For 
_ instance, a good friend has 
arranged a “blind date” for 


you for the homecoming @ The 


secret 


the “blinders.” Get to know him or 
her. Meet the parents, the friends, the 
family. Until then, some “blind dates” 
can be loads of fun—especially if you 
have a really good friend! 


6. “How much money should be 
spent on dates?” 

Here we go again with a generali- 
zation: As much money as you can 
afford without depriving yourself or 
your fundamental needs. It is unwise 
to spend so much on dates that you 
cannot enjoy any other activity. You 
know how much money you need for 
concerts, for books, for clothes, for 
church, for food and board. Money 
spent on dates will not provide these 
things. So, “dates” are something that 
must be figured in your budget. Dates 
cost money. 

The money spent on a date is an 
investment in your present 
and perhaps. your future 
of happiness. If you do not 


football game and dance. 
If this friend has respect 
for you as well as for your 
date, he will not “drape 
you with a drip.” Nor 
would she arrange a date 


every man who_ has 
ever been successful is 
that he had formed 
the habit of doing 
those things that fail- 
ures don’t do. 


—A. J. King 


invest, you do not get re- 
turns. The money you 
spend on dates is very 
likely money for which 
you have worked and 
which you have saved. 


for her girl friend with a 
boy she knows would give 
her best friend a peck of 
trouble. No one wants to spend the 
day and evening ducking passes that 
are being thrown in her direction. 

A good friend can arrange a good 
“blind date” for you. (But don’t al- 
ways depend on this procedure for 
your dates!) Then, go along, have a 
good time, enjoy yourself, make the 
most of it! If this blind date leads 
to something more serious, then be 
sure that you are no longer wearing 
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Of course you spend dif- 
ferent amounts of money 
for dates. Some formal oc- 
casions do cost more. So, spend less 
on other dates so that you can 
“splurge” once a while. It is not nec- 
essary to always go to the most ex- 
pensive places. Vary the procedure 
a bit. 

The girl can help, too. Perhaps she 
is working. He may be in college. 
Then, make it a “Dutch treat’—not 
always, but once in a while. Don’t 
give the boy the idea that you are 
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always willing to foot the bills. He 
may get into the habit! Let him work, 
and save so he can spend some money 
on you. That’s his investment in you! 


SUGGESTION FOR USE 


Set up a type of clinic for discussion 
of the questions used here. Let the leader 
pose the question and then have the 
members of the league offer suggestions 
for answers. Get the various suggestions 
together and then try to get the con- 
census of opinion. Call this a “Problem 
Clinic for Daters” and permit the youth 
to work out the answers, to agree or to 
disagree with the points of view ex- 
pressed in the article. 

Another procedure would be to set up 
a panel to discuss these questions and 
then open it to the entire group. Be 
sure that boys and girls are both repre- 
sented on the panel. 

A third procedure could be a take off 
on a radio program. An adult could pose 
as a consultant to youth Have a differ- 
ent young person come to the consultant 
for each question. Let the question be 
asked by the young person and the con- 
sultant work with the youth on the solu- 
tion of the question. This calls for good 
leadership ability which permits the 
young persons to express their opinions 
freely. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
Hymn suggestions: 
“Take wy Life and Let It Be Conse- 
crated . 


“Since Jesus Is My Friend” 

“Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 

“Beautiful Saviour” 

“Shepherd of Tender Youth” 
Psalm 63 or 67 read responsively 

Read I Corinthians 3:16-17 
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®@ The orderly officer received a complaint about the issue of 


bread. 


“Soldiers should not make a fuss about triviality, my man,” he 


said. 


“If Napoleon had had that bread when he was crossing the 


Alps, he’d have eaten it with delight.” 


“Yes, sir,” 
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said the lance SINC “but it was FRESH then.” 


—Rotary Clock 
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Introducing Juan Jose Acuna. . . 


Visitor from Argentina 


By Gordon C. Lund 


LIVING illustration of what Lu- 

theran missionary work is ac- 

complishing in Argentina is now 
a freshman at Wittenberg College. He 
proves the importance of the Luther 
League project to build a boys’ school 
in a suburb of Buenos Aires. 

His name is Juan Jose Acuna. He is 
from Buenos Aires. 

Until seven years ago, Juan was an 
orphaned peasant boy who had never 
been to school. Filled with supersti- 
tion, he feared and accepted the Ro- 
man Catholicism in which he had 
been raised but which he had never 
been taught to understand. 


Today Juan is an industrious college 
student preparing for the Lutheran 
ministry, looking forward to a life of 
service in. the growing Lutheran 
church among his people. 

The transformation of Juan Acuna— 
the change from illiterate to scholar, 
from saint-worship to the Gospel, 
from no future to the consecrated call- 
ing of a missionary—is largely the 
work of a ULC pastor in Buenos 
Aires. 
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Fatherless since infancy, Juan grew 
up in the little country village of 
Chaco, in northern Argentina. When 
he was 15, he and his ailing mother 
went to the capital city, Buenos Aires. 
There they hoped to find work that 
would give them a better living than 
the struggle for existence they had 
known in Chaco. 

But his mother died shortly there- 
after, and Juan didn’t find the job he 
was looking for. But he did find some- 
thing else—a home, with the Rev. 
John Armbruster, Lutheran pastor in 
Buenos Aires. Or rather, Pastor Arm- 
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bruster found Juan. That, says Juan 
looking back over seven eventful 
years, was the turning point of his life. 

Besides giving the boy a home, 
Pastor Armbruster enrolled him in the 
Instituto Evangelico American, got 
jobs in the school’s dormitories and 
dining halls and in every way possbile 
helped him with the difficult project 
of belated education. 

Juan proved a capable student . . . 
he completed the elementary and high 
school work in just five years, grad- 
uating in the spring of 1950. 

His religious life, meanwhile, quickly 
developed along with his scholarship. 
His interest was kindled by the Lu- 
theran worship services held at the 
Instituto. With Pastor Armbruster’s 
help he began studying not only the 
Bible but also various Protestant reli- 
gious works, on his own as well as in 
his religion courses at the school. 


SOMEWHERE ABOUT the middle of 
his five-year stay at the Instituto—he 
says he “couldn't say exactly when it 
happened”—he became convinced that 
“all the good things that happened to 
me were a call to take the Gospel to 
others among my people.” He set his 
sights on seminary training. And he 
succeeded in making arrangements to 
come to the United States last Feb- 
ruary, a little less than a year after 
finishing his high school work. 

After spending the spring months 
visiting Pastor Armbruster—by then 
returned to the United States and 
living in Oklahoma—and others, Juan 
came to Springfield. During the sum- 
mer he worked at Oesterlin Home, a 
Lutheran institution for children. In 
addition, he “sat in” on a few Witten- 
berg classes each week to. improve 
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his English. He enrolled in Septem- 
ber. 

Juan’s hope after ordination is to 
return to Argentina for missionary 
work with the growing Lutheran 
church there. 

Argentina, Juan points out, is nom- 
inally a Catholic nation. Actually it 
is largely unchurched—“most people 
call themselves Catholics but not 
many of them go to church.” There 
is a desperate need and a real hunger 
for the Gospel in Argentina, he re- 
ports. 

Americans, he says, tend to think 
of all Latin America as fervently Ro- 
man Catholic, an area where Protest- 
ant mission work is almost hopeless. 
“Tt is not that way,” Juan reports, 
“most of the people are not really 
church people,” and many of them, 
he believes, would respond to the 
evangelical Gospel if they could only 
hear it. 

Along with his education, Juan is 
using his time in the United States 
to advantage in telling Americans 
about his homeland and its religious 
needs. Already, he is a popular 
speaker before church, Sunday school, 
and other groups. 

To illustrate his talks, Juan has also 
taken up art. He has made three 
large drawings, which he uses in his 
talks-a map of Argentina, showing 
Lutheran congregations; a drawing of 
the Virgin Mary, to illustrate his for- 
mer religion; and a drawing of Christ, 
to illustrate his new faith. 

“That is the difference,” Juan tells 
his audiences, pointing to the draw- 
ings. “The Catholic church is all the 
time talking to saints. But we know 
that Jesus himself is always holding 
out his hands to everybody.” 
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By ARTHUR YEAGY 


Y thoughts were in a turmoil as 
I hurried up the broad drive- 
way and on to the wide porch 
at Mt. Vernon. 

It was a crisp, clear mid-November 
morning. The lawns of Mt. Vernon 
were still green. Most leaves were a 
golden brown, some had fallen. 

I tried to recall some of the editor’s 
instructions. He had noted how little 
comment was caused during the cam- 
paign by the facts that the president- 
elect was a general, that his name was 
the same as that of the first U. S. 
president, and that he chose to live 
at Mt. Vernon between election and 
inauguration. 

“Art, there’s a story!” he had said. 
“Bring it-in.” 

He had told me the little that was 
known about the new president’s back- 
ground. The general appeared rather 
suddenly just a few months before 
election. His name, presence, and 


speeches had won him quick atten- 


tion. He had been named as the can- 
didate of a fusion party at a hastily 
called convention, and had _ been 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 

My agitated state of mind didn't 
last long. I was soon graciously wel- 
comed by the general and we were 
seated in the pleasant parlor. 

“Tt is good of you to receive the 
correspondent of a church paper. Our 
young people will be especially glad 
to have a report from you.” I added 
a few words about Luter Lire, 
modestly stating that its fame was 
nation-wide. 

My first question was a neat cross 
between a blurt and a stutter. “Tell 
me, sir, aren't you . . . weren't you 
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Luther Life 


Reporter Visits 
President-Elect 


General Washington 
Tells of Domestic, 
Foreign Views 


... I began. 

“You are right,” he smiled quietly, 
“IT am the same George Washington 
you may have read about in your his- 
tory book.” 

“Did you have much trouble ad- 
justing yourself to life in the United 
States in the 20th century?” 

“You may recall that I had con- 
siderable experience back in the 18th 
century in adjusting myself to diffi- 
cult situations. No, it wasn’t too bad. 
I had my worst moment when [ at- 
tempted to take up residence in Mt. 
Vernon. Several patriotic societies 
thought it should not be permitted.” 

As I listened I knew I was hearing 


‘the man who had composed the 


rounded, flowing sentences of the 
Farewell Address. I noticed that he 
tried to weave in some of the clipped 
terseness of our modern style. I won- 
dered idly if he had been reading 
some of Dr. Elson Ruff’s “In Conclu- 
sion” pieces, 
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“Do many people realize,” I asked, 
“that you are the same George Wash- 
ington who served as our first presi- 
dent?” I asked. 

“It has been most surprising to me 
that they do not. No one even asked 
me about it.. Apparently today such 
qualities as sentiment, the ability to 
win votes, and romantic appeal weigh 
more heavily with our people than a 
man’s record and _ stated opinions 
about foreign and domestic issues,” he 
answered with a wry smile. 

“What were your first impressions,” 
I interrupted, “as you got acquainted 
with the United States of the 20th 
century?” 

General Washington thought a few 
seconds. 

“There were so many changes,” he 
said slowly. “At first it all seemed 
complicated and puzzling. Let me 
mention three main impressions. 

“First, the size of the nation. From 
13 colonies or. states on the Atlantic 
seaboard the nation has grown to its 
present 48 states stretching westward 
to the Pacific. I am told it is only an 
unfortunate sectional selfishness that 
prevents Hawaii and Alaska from be- 
ing admitted to statehood. 

“My second impression was of the 
industrial and economic growth of the 
nation. If only my old friend Ben 
Franklin could see all the things his 
experiments with electricity have led 
to! It took me several weeks to grasp 
the strides made by the nation with 
its vast factories and mills, its great 
institutions of finance, its highway 
traffic and railroads, its vessels in the 
air and on the sea. I discovered that 
each large enterprise is owned not by 
one man but by many men. 

“My third impression concerned our 
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nation’s position among the nations of 
the world. There was a time when 
we felt as an upstart alongside Eng- 
land, France, and Spain with their 
centuries of dignity and experience, 
their navies and empires, their quar- 
rels and schemings. It was then nec- 
essary for us to stay aloof from them 
to guarantee that we should survive. 
Now we have grown strong and they 
have weakened, and they look to us 
for leadership.” 

I hadn’t planned this next question 
at all. It just burst out. 

“Sir,” I blurted, “what shall I call 
you? I can’t say “Mr. President’ yet. 
You may not like my calling you ‘Gen- 
eral Washington’ all the time. What 
shall I call you?” 

A quiet smile lightened his face. 

“They tell me,” he said, “that the 
use of the first name has become quite 
common among our executive officers, 
including the president. If you can’t 
bring yourself to call me ‘George,’ we 
may settle for “Mr. Washington.’ ” 

I felt better indeed! I resolved I 
would guard those impetuous ques- 
tions more carefully. 

After a brief pause I continued, 
“Perhaps I should tell you that in 
preparation for this visit I have been 
studying your Farewell Address of 
September 1796. In it you wrote of 
your resolution ‘to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those, 
out of whom a choice is to be made.’ 
What led you to agree to be a candi- 
date for president upon your recent 
return to us?” 

“I too have been thinking of that 
address,” he answered. “From it you 
may be able to see my reasons. I 
felt that some of the warnings in it 
needed to be made again and inter- 
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preted. The United States is a grown- 
up nation now. The world has grown 
more compact. You may say I have 
changed a few of my opinions, or at 
least wish to express them differently.” 

I was surprised to hear him say this. 
We both considered his answer quietly 
before I spoke again. 

“Mr. Washington, may I pick out 
several statements from your Farewell 
Address and ask for your comments?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“You wrote of the ‘immense value 
of your national Union,’ and of ‘frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of the 
country from the rest.’ Would you 
still say that when you think how 
large we are and how complicated 
our life has become? Would you 
think only of the geographical por- 
tions of our country?” 

“Now, as then, let nothing disturb 
the Union!” He leaned forward in- 
tently, earnestly. “North and South, 
East and West are as dependent on 
each other and on preserving the 
Union in this generation as they were 
in 1796. “The Unity of Government 
which constitutes you one people is 
also now dear to you. How well Mr. 
Lincoln and I understand each other! 
I must remember to speak a strong 
word on that Tideland’s Oil bill. It is 
unthinkable that one or two states 
should seek for themselves the wealth 
that belongs to the Union. ... I am 
sorry to hear that it is the jealousy of 
some southern statesmen that blocks 
statehood for Hawaii. . . . It is de- 
plorable that the industrial North 
should advocate high tariffs that re- 
sult in the denial of useful imports 
to other parts of the nation.” 

But it is not only geographical por- 
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tions that may work selfishly to the 
hurt of the Union, he pointed out. 
Faction and discord are nourished 
whenever any one group becomes so 
strong as to dictate policy, or so weak 
that its miseries may lead to the threat 
of rebellion and to the lending of 
willing ears to those who promise 
quick relief in exchange for disloyalty 
to the Union. 

“T am informed,’ he continued, 
“that in the past century some lead- 
ers of industry, finance, and transpor- 
tation set up small empires of their 
own with little thought “to the gen- 
eral welfare. It was natural and right 
that workers should band together for 
a greater share of the wealth they 
helped produce. To avoid anarchy 
through too much dictation from 
either side the federal government 
wisely enacted laws regulating the 
actions of both. Even if both groups 
should act completely unselfishly, with 
more thought for the other’s welfare 
than its own, our industrial life has 
become so complex that our central 
government will be forced to guide 
and control. 

“T might add that this applies not 
only to our industry. The welfare of 
the Union requires equal justice for 
our brethren of the Indian tribes and 
of the Negro race. Laws are needed, 
not to coerce those around these 
groups, but to show the Indians and 
the Negroes that the will of our 
republic, expressed through our fed- 
eral government, is intent upon their 
welfare.” 

I was taking notes furiously, as you 
may well imagine. But my thoughts 
were racing faster than my pencil. 

“Mr. Washington, do you believe 
our government should be concerned 
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about the security of the people from 
unemployment and poverty?” 

“Yes, I do,” he replied. “But let 
me mention two dangers. The first is 
that political leaders without a real 
love of the Union shall use this device 
to get votes and maintain themselves 
in power. The second danger is that 
some citizens will become lazy and 
dependent on a too charitable gov- 
ernment. 

“Despite these dangers the govern- 
ment must be on guard against the 
greater dangers that may result from 
poverty and unemployment. Do you 
remember the words at the beginning 
of our Constitution? Do not actions 
to stay these ills ‘promote the general 
welfare’? .Do they not ‘insure do- 
mestic tranquility,’ which will in turn 
help ‘form a more perfect Union’?” 

He sat as though in deep thought. 
Finally I summoned courage to break 
into his thoughts. 

“Do you think the day of political 
parties is past, Mr. WashingtonP You 
wrote of the “common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of Party.’ And 
I note that you were elected on a 
Fusion. ticket now and in the 18th 
century.” 

“We need a system of political 
parties,” he said. “I have studied the 
recent history of Europe and find that 
when one party becomes all power- 
ful greater damage results than has 
been done by the selfish actions in 
recent years by Democrats and Re- 
publicans in our Union. But why must 
our leaders become so partisan that 
they too seldom think of the nation, 
too often of the party? I shall apply 
myself sternly to correcting that with- 
out destroying our system of political 
parties.” 
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“Sir, do you still believe that reli- 
gion makes an important contribution 
to our Union? In speaking of our po- 
litical prosperity you wrote ‘Religion 
and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports.’ ” 

Mr. Washington looked at me with 
a sudden smile. “I had almost for- 
gotten that you are writing for a reli- 
gious magazine. Didn’t you say ‘Lu- 
theran’P I haven’t had much chance 
to inform myself about our religious 
institutions. How is it that you speak 
English? I seem to remember the Lu- 
therans as a German sect.” 

Perhaps he was teasing me, but I 
told him as concisely as I could about 
the history of our Lutheran church 
and our present structure and work 
We were at last taking on our full 
responsibility in American life, I said. 

“General Peter Muhlenberg was a 
Lutheran,” I said. “Do you recall 
him?” 

I could see that he was recalling 
many faces and memories. 

“I do remember him,” he replied. 
“And I remember what a support our 
religious faith was in those trying 
days. But these are trying days, too. 
Religion is still essential. I shall di- 
rect our public officials to withstand 
any effort to weaken or destroy our 
religious institutions. I must caution 
them, too, not to permit any religious 
group to assume the functions of a 
political party. 

“T also wrote of encouraging “In- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.’ Our public schools must 
be aided and strengthened. But this 
may not be done in such a way that 
one or more religious sects shall ‘re- 
ceive improper benefits.” 

Time had passed swiftly, and my 
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visit must soon close. I resolved to 
ask only one more question. 

“You have been most gracious in 
answering so many questions. This is 
the last one. ‘’Tis our true policy to 
steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world, you 
wrote near the end of your address. 
Many citizens remember this alone 
out of the entire address. Will you 
comment on it, please?” 

“America has grown strong, and the 
world is so much smaller. How vastly 
the proportion has changed. I doubt 
if any portion of the world may be 
called foreign to America any longer. 
Nor are we any longer the ‘small or 
weak’ nation. 

“We should still beware of the ‘in- 
veterate antipathies’ and the ‘passion- 
ate attachments’ toward particular na- 
tions, for these remain forms of sla- 
very. But may it not be that the day 
is coming when the true felicity of our 
Union of states will best be served by 
a Union among nations? To remain 


aloof from the world around us may 


well leave us with neither felicity nor 
Union.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Washington. Our 
LutHer Lire readers will be glad for 
your words.” 

We spoke our farewells, and I 
stepped out into the late morning 
sunlight. 


2 = = = 


I stretched and yawned and looked 
up to see the morning sun streaming 
in my window. With a start I recalled 
my dream. “Just the thing to answer 
that request from Editor Mangum for 
an article on ‘If George Washington 
Were President Today, ” I shouted as 
I hurried to my typewriter. 
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TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


The dream and the interview are, of 
course, devices to help you look at the 
United States as Washington would if 
he were here now. 

The ideas and insights are those Wash- 
ington might express if he could give us 
his reaction to the U. S. A. of the middle 
of the 20th century. 

They are ideas and insights you as a 
young Christian citizen should discuss. 

1. Discuss the growth of our country. 
In size and population, in wealth and 
industry. In influence among the nations 
of the world we are no longer young or 
weak, but mature. What are the respon- 
sibilities of maturity? 

2. Study Washington’s “Farewell Ad- 
dress.” Note how strong is his love of 
the Union and his desire to preserve it. 
How do his ideas about sectional jeal- 
ousies, political parties, religion and edu- 
cation fit into modern life in the U. S. A.? 

3. What connection is there between 
love of the Union and legislation against 
unemployment, poverty, and other social 
ills? Between love of the Union and sup- 
port of the United Nations? 

4. Study the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. Discuss the preamble with re- 
lation to Washington’s time, then with 
relation to our own time. Have someone 
read over the Constitution and report 
from the same points of view. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 


Hymns, Christian Youth Hymnal: 


No. 168—“O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies” 
No. 167—“God Bless Our Native 
Land” 


No. 163—“God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand” 
No. 291—“Once to Every Man and 
Nation” 
Psalm No. 46 or 67 
Prayer: Christian Youth Hymnal, No. 37 
ih 
Scripture: I Peter 2:13-17 
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WAR Is 


By CHARLES MARTIN, Jr. 


HOSE of you who are 17 or 18 

years old may soon be facing 

military life. You may soon be 
confronting tremendous temptations 
and greater evil than you've ~ever 
dreamed existed. And you must be 
prepared. 

I feel that I am qualified to write 
about what you will face and what 
you will need for your foundation, be- 
cause it was just eight years ago that 
I was inducted into the army. I can 


give you some idea of what might 
happen to you if you go into the 
armed forces. 


No Fun! 


First, THE MILITARY powers will 
teach you to FEAR. Fear disobedi- 
ence ... disobedience to your officers. 
Their commands are to be obeyed, 
without question. They are your 
brains and your nerve centers. They 
will direct you, but you must still be 
able to concentrate on your goal and 
gain your victory. 

Next Fear your enemy. He is go- 
ing to kill you. He is a savage, im- 
moral beast . . . who will destroy you 
and your family and your homes un- 
less you kill him. He hates your guts. 
You must KILL or BE KILLED. Your 
officers will show you how to kill him 
. . . and how to keep from being 
killed. 


The enemy is taught the same thing. 


To him you, too, are an immoral beast 
with savage instincts. He is to spare 
you no sympathy and give you no 
quarter, lest you use his kindness 
against him. He, too, learns to KILL 
or BE KILLED. 
You will learn to use an M-1 rifle 
. a Browning automatic rifle or 
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a machine gun... and 
maybe even mortars and_ rocket 
launchers. You'll learn to shoot them 


with great precision and deadly aim 
. .. youre not going duck or rabbit 
hunting now. A miss could be your 
life. For you are hunting humans. . . 
who are hunting you. 

Youll receive a bayonet . . . and 
youll learn to use it. Not to peel po- 
tatoes or whittle at a piece of wood 
with . . . but you'll learn to stab, 
slash, rip, and club with it fastened 
to the end of your rifle. 

Youll learn to throw, too... but 
not baseballs or footballs but grenades 
that will explode, sending showers of 
steel screaming into trees, bushes, and 
live flesh. 

You will learn to dig holes deep 
even though you may be dead tired 
... youll find you can sleep in any 
position with rain water seeping into 
your foxhole. You grin to yourself 
when you stand in ankle-deep water 
waiting for chow and remember how 
your mother would tell you to wear 
your rubbers and use your umbrella. 
You find that food cold or hot tastes 
mighty good sometimes. 

You begin to stink . . . your beard 
grows shaggy and unkept . . . your 
hair gets long . . . and your clothes 
rot on your body from rain water and 
perspiration. Everything you have is 
on your back or in your hands... . 
and its all caked with mud . . . some- 
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times it is dry mud .. . but most of 
the time it isn't. 


NoneE OF you have ever pulled a 
three-hour guard duty in a fox hole 
in the front lines. Before dark, you’ve 
dug your hole and cleared away the 
brush in front of a clear fire lane. As 
darkness settles you quickly swallow 
your cold rations for supper and bed 
down to get some sleep. Your buddy 
takes the first shift. He awakens you 
and it seems only moments later. . . 
but three hours have passed. 

It's dark now. The jungle in front 
is a dark mass of shapes and sounds. 
The wind stirs . . . some of the heat 
leaves and a chill goes over you... 
you wonder if you're getting malaria. 
Around you things are quiet, but the 
jungle continues to give off strange 
Noises; . * 

It begins to rain . . . at first it’s just 
a light rain. . . but it soon becomes 
a downpour... . You put on your rain 
cape and wait .. . just wait .. . for 


what you are not sure . . .the enemy 
to attack... the rain to stop . . . your 
tour of duty to end... you wait... 


and watch. 
Rain has seeped into your clothes 
. water drops off your nose. . . 
your hole has an inch of water in it 

. you keep your rifle as dry as you 

can. You go on waiting .. . waiting 
. and you begin to think. 

You think of your home . . . are 
they safe .. . is what you are doing 
for them .. . and you think of God. 

Sooner or later God comes into the 
picture. Sometimes you will think: 
Why has God allowed this to happen 
to me? Is there a God? 

Questions such as these prove 
whether your life foundation is strong 
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or weak. For the answers to these 
questions are planted into minds at 
home and in church. 

. . . Suddenly the rain no longer 
seems cold nor the night so dark. For 
you know that God is there with you 

. and that regardless of what hap- 
pens God will provide for you. Your 
fear and hate are gone and you feel 
sorrow that such a beastly, senseless 
conflict must take place. 

In the 23rd Psalm are the most 
comforting words that a soldier can 
have .. . Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me. Thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me . . . Whether it is in a foxhole 
in the jungle or in a trench in snow 
covered fields . . . or on the icy seas 

. or even in the warmth of a bar- 
racks somewhere . . . God is with you. 

There will come times in your life 
in the armed services that you will 
forget God’s help . . . or you may 
even be tempted to throw aside all 
your teachings and forsake God com- 
pletely. But God will never forsake 
you... He will never forget you. 

Fear may drive you to commit acts 
that you would not otherwise com- 


mit. In the 27th Psalm is the answer: 


to your fear .. . The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life: 
of whom shall I be afraid? . . . This 
is part of the foundation upon which 
you can build your life. If this is firm 
in your foundation, you cannot forget 
God and he will be a source of in- 
spirational help to you wherever you 
go. 


History AND FATE have decreed 
that you may face another great war. 
We hope this will not happen. But 
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if it does, your time to serve will come. 
You will meet men from all walks of 
life. You will meet men with many 
different backgrounds. Some may have 
good Christian foundations. But others 
will attempt to lead you into a life 
of wine, women, and song. Your foun- 
dation will receive a great test. How 
well you mold that foundation now 
will tell then. 

I cannot tell you to fight against 
going into the armed services .. . 
because what you do there may be for 
the best . . . for the good of the whole 
world. It can be likened unto the idea 
of a father spanking his child. He 
does not do it to harm the child... 
or because he dislikes his child .. . 
but because he wishes to teach that 
child right from wrong. 

Sometimes we must go to war that 
way. But our behavior in the con- 
quered countries will be the key to 
whether those people will regard it as 
a lesson in Christian living and accept 
it... or whether they will find us the 
hateful persons they have been taught 
to believe we are. 

Now is the time to strengthen that 
foundation. Put on the whole armor 
of God, said Paul to the Ephesians. 
... And this pertains to us all. 

Listen to what God’s armor is. . . 
have your loins girt about with truth 
... having on the breastplate of right- 
eousness . . . and feet shod with the 
preparations of the gospel of peace; 
above all... now hear this . . . above 
all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked . . . and 
take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit which is the word 
of God. 


There is your foundation. 
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OHN wants the family car for a 

J date. Mother and father say, 
“No.” How will he react? 

He can meet the situation in a num- 
ber of ways. He can get mad and 
have a temper tantrum. He can pout. 
He might get depressed and feel sorry 
for himself. Or maybe get a head- 
ache and have to go to bed. 

But John might work out a con- 
structive adjustment. 

Like John we are all faced with 
conflicts. The solutions we find are 
usually based upon patterns of reac- 
tion that we started developing in 
childhood. By now our minds have 
sharpened many weapons with which 
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to do battle in the arena of life. These 
weapons we carry around in our bag 
of tricks. 


REMEMBER the old nursery rhyme? 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And he took out a plumb, 

And said, “What a good boy am |!” 
’ This might be made into a modern 
parable. When we are in conflict with 
our environment we feel cornered. 
Instead of a Christmas pie, however, 
we have our bag of psychological 
tricks. Our subconscious reaches into 


All of us face 


conflicts 

To meet these we keep 

a supply of 

sharpened weapons handy 


in 


Our 
Bag of Tricks 


By Earl T. Knaus, Jr. 
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that bag and pulls one out to meet 
the situation. And always our sub- 
conscious is careful to select a trick 
that will enable us to say, “What a 
good boy am I!” 

We must learn to make wholesome 
adjustments if we are to be mature 
members of society. To do this our 
bag of tricks will have to be rightly 
understood and properly used. 


THERE was One who faced life 
steadily, and with a perfectly whole- 
some attitude. When Jesus’ conflict 
with his enemies had reached a cli- 
max, he retired one evening to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. He knelt and 
lifted his voice in anguished prayer, 
“Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me... .” 

But it was not to be. So Jesus faced 
conflict squarely, accepted his destiny 
courageously, and trustfully went for- 
ward. It was not easy. But his whole- 
some and victorious attitude was, “... 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done.” 


How po we REACT when we are in 
conflict with our environment? Let’s 
take a careful look into our bag of 
tricks. 


If you can’t walk, run 

That’s what Glenn Cunningham 
did. When he was a child they told 
him he could never walk again. Yet 
later he starred as one of the greatest 
mile runners of all time. Perhaps you 
know some physically handicapped 
person who has compensated, or made 
up for a lack of some specific abilty, 
by working hard to develop some sub- 
stitute for their handicap or disabil- 


ity. 
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This trick can help everyone. All 
of us use it. And usually it is good. 

But some of us harm ourselves by 
finding a poor substitute for our han- 
dicap or disability. Probably all of us 
know someone who tries to make up 
for his lack of a winning personality 
by showing off. In this way he hopes 
to impress others. Like Robert, who 
instead of trying to improve his per- 
sonal attractiveness, drives his father’s 
big car around all the time. Or like 


Mary who tries to buy friendships for 
herself by giving gifts to people she 
likes. : 


“It was like this .. .” 


“Tt was like this . . . I would have 
gotten that promotion at the office, 
but Smith flattered the boss all the 
time and squeezed in ahead of me.” 
How often have we heard that? 
Maybe we have said it ourselves! It 
is a trick we use to save our feelings 
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and protect ourselves. It is rationali- 
zation, an unconscious method of jus- 
tifying unpleasant facts. 

Rationalization has its good side. It 
keeps us from digging around in the 
causes of a situation until we become 
morbid. 

But rationalization is dangerous. It 
easily falls into a habit of “explaining” 
ourselves out of real and imagined 
criticism at every turn. Deluding our- 
selves can lead to plenty of trouble if 
kept up too long. 


The conquering hero 

Most pictures of Napoleon Bona- 
parte show him as a man of extreme 
_cockiness. His chin juts forward. His 
chest swells out. He has the cold look 
of a man who thinks a lot of himself. 

Idealization of ourselves leads to 
conceit and egotism. This everlasting 
day-dreaming of what we are going 
to do when really keeps us from doing 
anything at all! 

But a certain amount and kind of 
self-idealization can be all right. 
Everyone deserves, and needs, his 
dreams and hopes. And certainly that 
Christian kind of self-confidence that 
is rooted in God’s power to work in 
us to will and to do that which is 

good is all right. 


Angels with dirty faces 

When Martha was a little girl she 
loved to play in the dirt. Many times 
she would!come in covered from head 
to foot with dirt. 

When she grew older she learned 
cleanliness. Only she went too far! 
Unconsciously her childhood enjoy- 
ment of dirt was still so strong that 
her conscious mind could only control 
it by insisting that she be too clean. 
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She became a perfectionist. 

A certain amount of reaction for- 
mation is good. Otherwise we would 
be very careless about important 
things such as cleanliness, punctuality 
and taking care of our possessions. 


A dog's life 

That is what some people lead. And 
if these people are relatives or ac- 
quaintances of ours, we may be partly 
responsible. We may be treating them 
like dogs. 

Mary Jane did that. She couldn't 
have a dress she desperately wanted. 
She was furious, but didn’t say any- 
thing about the dress. Instead she 
crossly mumbled something to her 
mother about something else and 
rudely shoved her brother aside as 
she went upstairs. It might have been 
better if she had taken a long walk 
in the park. 


The suffering martyr 

Hamlet, in Shakespeare’s great 
play, was faced with the terrifying 
question of whether or not he should 
revenge his father’s death. At times” 
he definitely felt sorry for himself. 
Why should this happen to himP Was 
all the world against him? And he 
lamented, 
“The time is out of joint; O cursed 

spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 

Maybe you have known people who 
blamed everybody else for their trou- 
bles, and who were always suspicious. 
This is the mechanism of projection by 
which we unconsciously disown cer- 
tain ideas or wishes and attach them 
to someone else. We try to blame 
others, or circumstances beyond our 
control, so we do not have to take the 
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responsibility. 

But sometimes there is an element 
of truth in projection—and an ounce 
of preventive medicine, too. We need 
not run ourselves down into morbid 
despair when we are only partly to 
blame. We ought to be honest enough 
to see our part of the fault and try 
to improve. 


Worried sick 

Our minds and emotions are like 
steam engines that build up great 
force. It must find an outlet. And 
often when it cannot get out directly 
because our unconscious will not let 
it, it has to find some indirect way. 
Sometimes this substitute way is a 
physical symptom. 

If you cannot go to visit your friend 
over the weekend as you had planned 
for so long, you may get so upset that 
you will develop a headache you can- 
not explain. . 

This can become very serious. Vio- 
lent headaches, loss of appetite, indi- 
gestion, inability to rest or sleep, gen- 
eral nervous tension may be signs that 
the body is in open rebellion. Craw- 
ford and Woodward suggest that 
“every bottle of bromo-seltzer and 
aspirin might well bear this plainly 
printed caution: Medicine alone will 
never completely cure bad temper, 
chronic worry, depression, or hateful 
disposition. These personality disor- 
ders are more involved than their 
bodily symptoms may indicate. Re- 
lieving a bad headache brought on by 
anger or worry may be helpful, but 
deep feelings of insecurity and anx- 
iety need treatment also.” 


WHAT CAN WE bo that will help us 
use our bag of tricks in a healthy, 
wholesome manner? We need to fol- 
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low the wise advice of the old phi- 
losopher, “Know thyself.” We should 
discover for ourselves which tricks are 
tricky for us. For depending upon our 
nature and training, we may use some 
of them badly, carrying them to ex- 
treme. 

We should look and listen to Jesus. 
When asked what the first and great 
commandment was, he replied, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.” This means total commit- 
ment to God. Our minds, and all that 
makes them up, are to be consecrated 
to the will of God. 

But we not only have Jesus’ teach- 
ing and example. We also have his 
church. In the church we can par- 
ticipate in communion with God and 
in fellowship with our fellow Chris- 
tians. This fellowship is very prac- 
tical, for it provides opportunities to 
counsel with older, more experienced 
persons, especially the pastor. 

This fellowship also strengthens us 
so that we can actually change cer- 
tain attitudes and habits. For in the 
midst of the believers, where God 
himself is present, is found the power 
of the victorious Christ. That power 
can work in us to enable us to make 
the kind of life adjustments that issue 
in the abundant life. 


The title and much of the mate- 
rial in this article are based upon 
W. C. Menninger’s Life Adjust- 
Understanding 


ment Booklet, 
Yourself. The author has also ex- 
tensively used Better Ways of 
Growing Up by Crawford and 
Woodward. 
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LEADING THE DISCUSSION 


This topic presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to get a lot of people into a 
discussion. In order to accomplish this, 
however, the leader of the discussion 
ought to start preparation at least a week 
ahead of time. 

Introduce the subject with a short and 
clear statement of how we develop, un- 
consciously, various patterns of reaction 
to our environment. Illustrate this with 
the old nursery rhyme “Little Jack Hor- 
ner.” 

Before the topic starts, put in a prom- 
inent place, perhaps on a table at the 
front of the room, a rather large bag. It 
can be of any material, any color, any 
shape, just so it is fairly large and will 
attract attention and make everyone won- 
one wonder what is in it. 

You will have placed in that bag seven 
slips of paper. On each slip you will 
have a technical definition taken from the 
article of the various “tricks” of adjust- 
ment. Now you have your bag of tricks! 

After introducing the subject, take up 
the bag, and like Santa Claus, carry it 
around and have leaguers take out slips 
of paper. After all the slips are removed, 
have the leaguers read them. After each 
one is read try to get the group to give 
illustrations of its meaning from their 


ANSWERS 

To quiz on page 47 
1. Numbers. 11. Amos. 
2. Leviticus. 12. Lamentations. 
3. Mark. 13. Micah. 
4. Romans. 14. Exodus. 
5. Ruth. 15. Jude. 
6. Kings. 16. John. 
7. \saiah. 17. Nehemiah. 
8. Luke. 18. Nahum. 
9. Acts. 19. Revelation. 
10. Judges. 
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own lives, or from life about them. In 
every case, make sure you bring out 
the good and bad side of each “trick.” 
If you have difficulty getting them to 
give illustrations, use some in the topic 
as starters, 

When you have finished discussing the 
various tricks of adjustment, cite Jesus 
as an example of healthy and wholesome 
life adjustments. Close on the subject of 
how the church helps us to follow the 
Master’s example. 

You can use a number of variations on 
the above method of presenting the topic. 
For example, you might pass around the 
seven slips of paper before the meeting 
starts. Then, after you have introduced 
the subject, call on those who have the 
slips to read them as you go about with 
the bag and collect them. You then have 
the “bag of tricks” and can go ahead 
with the discussion. 


A PERSONAL PROJECT 


You can recommend to each league 
a program of self-improvement in life 
adjustments along the lines of the kind 
that Ben Franklin used. Franklin kept a 
chart pn which he marked his progress. 
This whole method is explained and dia- 
grammed on page 80ff. of Better Ways 
of Growing Up. If you cannot get this 
book from your pastor, counselor, or the 
library then the group ought to buy it. 
(United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

If you recommend this plan of self- 
improvement, be sure to point out that 
any such plan that does not take into 
account our dependence upon God’s 
grace will most likely lead either to 
despair or false pride. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

Hymn: “He Leadeth Me” 

Scripture: Luke 6:43-45 

Prayer: CYH Prayer No. 57, PSH Prayer 
No. 80 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War” 
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DARE the reader to read seri- 
“f ously the 88th and 39th chap- 

ters of the Book of Job and then 
ask himself this question: It there a 
God? It will be like a visitor’s look- 
ing at the new United Nations build- 
ing in New York and then asking: 
Was there an architect? Whoever you 
are, read those two chapters slowly 
right now or tonight. 


SOMETIME AGO Howard Whitman 
made a cross-country tour of the na- 
tion’s laboratories asking this question: 
Do scientists believe in God? He 
wanted to know if current scientific 
discoveries were leading scientists to 
drop God from their thinking or guid- 
ing them to deeped faith in God. 

Newspaperman Whitman reports 
that the majority of scientists today 
consider thmeselves children playing 
on the seashore while the ocean of 
truth lies undiscovered in the dis- 
tance. Many agree with the statement 
of a Wayne University professor of 
physics, “What we know is just tiniest 
fragment.” 

Older scientists, especially, have a 
deep spiritual awareness. He quotes 
one elderly geneticist as _ saying, 
“When we think we know a lot, we're 
agnostic. When we learn how insig- 
nificant our knowledge is—we return 
to God.” It is the cocksure youngster 
in the laboratory, Whitman found, 
who says, “How wonderful I am! 
Look what I’ve found in the atom!” 
The old man says, “Isn’t God wonder- 
ful. Look what he’s put in the atom!” 

Favoring belief in God, one an- 
_ thropologist argued: We depend on 
faith. Even the “law of chance” pre- 
supposes a law. “Whose law?” he 
asked. “For me I prefer to believe in 
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“Either God exists or 
Jesus is a liar,” Edwerth 
E. Korte writes in his 


reasons why 


| Believe 


in God 


IIlustration by William Blake 


a Creator, divine and supernatural. 
I cannot accept chaos.” 

God could be proven scientifically, 
an engineer at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory said. “Up in the pile we 
see mass disappearing and becoming 
energy, but nowhere can we add to 
or subtract from the total of mass and 
energy. Where did mass and energy 
come from? ... We have found laws 
to prove we can’t make it. Yet it must 
come from somewhere. There must 
be a High Power who can make it.” 

If I were asked to debate the ques- 
tion is there a God and had my choice 
to accept either the affirmative or the 
negative side, I would unhesitatingly 
choose the affirmative. Of course, one 
cannot “prove” the existence of God. 
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But it seems to me that it is much 
more difficult to “disprove” his exist- 
ence. 


I HAVE STUDENT after student say 
to me, “I will never accept God until 
I can understand him.” That makes 
me feel very, very sad, for those stu- 
dents will never understand God. 
Like many young people, they do not 
grasp the following basic facts: 


1) God is divine ... we are 
human. 

2) God is infinite . . . we are 
finite. 


3) God is the creator ... Wwe are 
the created. 


4) God is sinless .. . we are sinful. 
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We can never completely under- 
stand God. Even the Bible never asks 
us to try to completely understand 
God. Instead it asks that we trust and 
love him. Jesus himself never at- 
tempted to “prove” God. He just took 
God for granted. 

It seems to me that any seeker con- 
fronting this question comes finally to 
the place where he must say either 
God exists or Jesus is a liar. You 
either line up with Jesus, who Chris- 
tians say is the way, the truth, and 
the light. Or you line up with the 
atheist who boldly proclaims, “There 
is no God.” You take your choice. 

Yes, the skeptics are still right. You 
cannot “prove” the existence of God. 
Neither can you “disprove” him. You 
see, what a Christian does: is simply 
to trust the promises of God. 

I think that is a good definition of 
faith. Faith is a trust in the promises 
of God. If you do not believe that 
God will keep his promise then you 
are saying that God is a liar. God 
said that if we will repent and come 
to him we will have life everlasting. 
God said that if we love one another 
he will love us. God said if we be- 
lieve in him we will receive power. 
These statements are either true or 
false. 

Remember that God never forces 
you to accept him. He will not harm 
you if you reject him or turn your 
back to him. No, God is standing out- 
side the door waiting for you to open 
it and invite him in. Believe me, it 
is as simple as that. God reveals him- 
self to all who truly seek him. You 
will never come to know him intel- 
lectually. But a believing heart can 
come to know his wonderful love. To 
really know God we have to accept 
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him as a little child accepts the love 
of his earthly father. 


“THE WORLD Is a kind of spiritual 
kindergarten,” E. A. Robinson wisely 
writes, “where millions of bewildered 
infants are trying to spell God with 
the wrong blocks. God cannot be 
spelled in blocks of logic; for God is 
not a theorem to be proved; and if 
he were he would hardly be worth 
proving. God cannot be spelled with 
blocks of science; for God is not 
mainly an object to be examined and 
studied. The trustworthiness of a next 
door neighbor is not demonstrated by 
a test tube. A man does not propose 
to a girl scientifically. 

“Indeed if God is God no man will 
find God; he will be found of God. 
Man does not call God and God re- 
sponds; but God calls man and man 
responds. Too many of us live as 
though God is lost. How can I find 
God? Where can I find God? Rather 
the questions rightfully asked would 
be: How and where can he find us? 
God will be found, not by one seek- 
ing, but by a response in prayer and 
life to one whom we are dimly aware— 
as a child, half waking, responds to 
the mother who bends over him.” 


THERE Is ONE outstanding fact that 
is worthy of your attention. In times 
of widespread suffering our race does 
not rebel against God or deny him 
as much as at other times. In a time 
of crisis man alwyas turns to God. 
C. S. Lewis rightly contends that only 
one fact in human experience is more 
universal and stubborn than the fact 
of pain, namely, the fact of the sense 
of God. Intuitively we know that God 
exists. A French philosopher once 
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said, “If there were no God we would 
have to invent one.” 

One of the most helpful stories in 
the whole Bible, relating to this sub- 
ject is that of St. Thomas. You recall 
that after our Lord’s resurrection he 
appeared to many people. On one oc- 
casion his disciples and friends were 
gathered together in the upper room 
and our Lord showed himself and 
spoke to his loved ones. It so hap- 
pened that St. Thomas was absent 
from this first meeting. 

The next time they were gathered 
together, St. Thomas was there when 
Jesus came into the room. Knowing 
that Thomas was a bit of a skeptic, 
Jesus said, “Thomas, reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side: and be not faithless, 
but believing.” And Thomas answered 
and said unto him, “My Lord, and my 
God.” 

To me this is a very meaningful 
incident in the life of our Lord. Here 
was an apostle who had been with 
Jesus two or three years. He had 
come to know Jesus as the son of God, 
yet, the resurrection of Jesus was be- 
yond reason. It was beyond under- 
standing. Therefore Thomas would 
not believe until he saw the nail prints 
in Jesus’ hands and feet. 

This is not the end of the story, 
however, for St. John goes on to say, 
“Jesus saith unto him, “Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast be- 
lieved: Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.’ ” 

Read that last sentence over again 
and think about it for a moment as 
it may apply to the modern teenager, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” 
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NOTE TO LEADER 


There will be no worship service to- 
night in our league meeting. Instead we 
shall open by reading one verse of the 
hymn “My God, How Wonderful Thou 
Art.” Then we shall sing the same verse. 
This will be followed by the careful 
reading of chapters 38 and 39 of the 
Book of Job. After meditating on this 
reading the group will stand and con- 
fess their faith through the Apostles’ 
Creed. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is God a person? 

2. Have you ever sensed, at any time 
in your whole life, God’s presence? 

8. How do you feel when God doesn’t 
answer your prayers the way you want 
him toP 

4. What would you say to an unbe- 
liever who said, “I want to believe in 
God, but I don’t’? 

(These questions were submitted by 
two Luther leaguers from Ely, Iowa.) 


74 Game for Bright People 


By PHILIP L. WAHLBERG, Jr. 


A game of sense and nonsense, 
catechization and imagination involv- 
ing names of books of the Bible. Each 
statement can be completed with the 
name of a book of the Bible. 

1. Something frequently lacking in 
Luther League meetings is ......... 

2. A character from Joe Palooka 


WOSEBIGhipact cue wns 
3. Old Joe Stalin is certain to 
leave hiss ss.c8 seat on the world. 


4. An ancient orator began his 
speech with, “Friends, ........ , and 
countrymen.” 

Sy ee Bee 
ball player. 

6. There are few prominent 
among the rulers of the 
world today. 

7. An Englishman might begin a 
conversation with, “........ old 
chap.” 

8. Coffee: Some like it hot, some 
like it cold, but almost no one likes 
jhiipcgtes 3h; 

9. George Washington took his 
little and chopped down the 
cherry tree. 


was a famous base- 
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10. Substitute athletes generally sit 
on the bench, but so do ......... 

1 ia ceed ertee 6 and his partner 
Andy have been on the radio for a 
good many years now. 

12. When President Truman an- 
nounced his appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican, 
were heard from all sides. 

Voice ca is a mineral found 
in many parts of the country. 

14. If A-bombs were suddenly 
dropped on New York, there would be 
a general from most large 
cities. 

15. He said he would never have 
bought the car if he hadn’t ........ 
the dealer down on-the price. 

Gre little ee is a well- 
known character from Robin Hood. 

17. The name of this book of the 
Bible has a part of the body in it: 


18. The name of this book of the 
Bible has an animal sound in it: 
5 19. Recent charges brought 
against many public officials have 
been a to the nation. 
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Wynne C. Bolick 


reports to young adults 


on the work of synods 


“Go ye” into all the world, make dis- 
ciples of all nations, teach all people. 
Each individual cannot go into every 
part of the world . . . in all points in 
foreign mission fields . . . in all places 
to plant and serve in home mission 
work . . . in all educational efforts. . . 
in institutions of mercy. The only 
possible way by which anyone can 


What Does A Synod Do? 


HAT is a synod? About the 
WY simpiese answer is that a synod 

is a “congregation of congrega- 
tions.” We know that a congregation 
is made up of a group. of people. So 
a synod is made up of a group of 
congregations. 

Because of the large number in all 
the congregations in a synod, it is nec- 
essary to delegate authority. So in- 
stead of all congregations sending all 
members to meetings-of Synod, each 
congregation, or parish, sends one of- 
ficial lay delegate to attend and rep- 
resent the church with the pastor. 
Then from the business transacted, 
each congregation must carry its pro 
rata part of service and sharing. 


Synod serves 
Why is it necessary to have such 
a body of congregations formed into 
a synod? Such an organization helps 
make effective the command of Christ. 
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fulfill the command of Christ is to 
unite with others. 


My service is combined with the 
service of others, my contributions 
added to the contributions of others. 
The combined effort of one congre- 
gation is united with the efforts of 
others through the synod and every 
person participates in a world-wide 
work and service for Christ. 

The synod is organized for service 
to help the congregation and provide 
a channel through which the congre- 
gation can fulfill its mission locally 
and in the general causes of the 
church. Boards, committees, and com- 
missions are set up to plan and pro- 
mote the larger work of the church 
through the congregation in the area. 
Budgeted items are set up for specific 
causes. 

Such a budgeted item may be set 
up for the support of a college. The 
amount of money so set aside will 
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New congregations established in strategic locations 


depend upon the size, the endowment, 
and other factors related to the work. 
A board of trustees is elected. This 
board makes annual reports to the 
synod showing what the institution 
has done during the year ended. 
These reports also include audited 
financial statements showing income 
and expenditure, assets and liabilities. 
This board usually sets up the budget 
for the institution. When this budget 
is approved by the synod, the amount 
needed is apportioned out to the 
various congregations. These amounts 
indicate the minimum needed to pro- 
mote the particular work as repre- 
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sented by the institution or cause. 

Just as the synod cooperates in the 
work of a college, so it participates in 
many other causes and_ institutions. 
These include children’s homes (or- 
phanages), homes for aged, theologi- 
cal seminaries, publication interests, 
and the like. 


Committees work 
In each synod are certain commit- 
tees to plan and promote various 
phases of Christian work. Among 
these is the committee on ministerial 
education. Such a committee con- 
tacts, advises, and assists young men 
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preparing for the Gospel ministry. 
These young men may be in a college 
or seminary. 

Another committee is that of parish 
education. This group plans for lead- 
ership training schools, the distribu- 
tion of helpful literature, and other 
promotional activities in the field of 
parish education. Another, the home 
missions committee, spots fields, helps 
with surveys, and plans and promotes 
the location and organization of mis- 
sion congregations. The Board of 
American Missions of The United Lu- 
theran Church works through synod- 
ical committees on missions to plant 
and promote new congregations. 

Each synod has an examining com- 
mittee. This group gives proper ex- 
aminations to graduates of the theo- 
logical seminaries to determine if they 
are suited for the high calling of the 
gospel ministry. It also interviews 
ministers coming into the synod from 
other areas to determine the worthi- 


— 


ness and sincerity of these individuals. 
All of this, through the synod, helps 
to keep Christian work at a high level. 
What is done through  synodical 
boards and committees is of great 
value to the local congregation. 

Most synods have one or more “full- 
time” workers. The first is usually the 
president. He officially represents the 
body of congregations which are 
grouped into the synod. He is the 
pastor of pastors. He can advise with 
pastors, with church councils, with 
boards and committees. He will see 
that the whole work of the church is 
kept before the churches so that no 
work or cause is lacking in proper 
emphasis. 

Other full-time workers can be syn- 
odical home missionary, stewardship 
secretary, youth worker, educational 
director. All of these promote the 
work of the church. 

In the final analysis the church is 
really in the local congregation. For 


Colleges maintained for Christian higher education 
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there is where the people worship. 
'Here is where the Word and sacra- 
“ments are given. Here is where peo- 
ple are taught, where people witness 
and work. So the church comes from 
‘the individual to and through the 
congregation on up to the synod and 
ito the general bod.y 


Sometimes people get confused, or 
tthe church gets turned around, and 
we think of the church as coming 
‘from the top (centralized place of offi- 
ccials) down to the congregation and 
individual. That is why we some- 
‘times hear people speak of the church 
as “they.” 

For example, when some work is 
to be promoted, individuals will say, 
“they” want us to do this or that. Or 
when an apportionment is received for 
the work of the Kingdom, individual 
members sometimes say, “They have 
‘taxed’ us so much for next year.” It 
is not a tax. It is a suggested mini- 
“mum quota for the congregation to 
use as its share along with other con- 
gregations to do the Lord’s work out- 
side congregational and parish boun- 
daries. It is the congregation’s mini- 
mum share for missions, for educa- 
_tion, for merciful works. 

Thus the synod is an agent of the 
congregation, of a number of congre- 
gations. The synod provides the chan- 
nels through which individuals and 
congregations can do a more effective 
work for the Lord. “No man liveth 
unto himself.” We need each other, 
we must work together if the Lord’s 
commands are to be fulfilled. No one 
man can do it all, fulfill in every way 
what is committed. But cooperating 
with others he can reach out through 
the channels of the church to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 
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The plans and programs set up, the 
budgets, and quotas adopted by the 
synod, were made by representatives 
of congregations. The pastors and lay 
delegates decided what should be 
done. Thus each congregation had a 
part, through its own representatives, 
in setting up the program which each 
congregation is asked to share. It is 
not what “THEY” have done or ask 
us to do, it is what “WE” have 
planned and what we must do in the 
service of our Lord. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


This subject may be introduced by 
asking the following question: “Have any 
of you ever attended a convention of 
our synod?” Another may be: “What is 
your definition of a synod?” 

Then the leader can say, “The official 
name of our synod is The 
territory includes the area ......... 
There are .... congregations, and .... 
parishes in our synod.” 

Only as we work together, individuals 
in congregations, and congregations in 
synods can we fulfill the command of 
Christ to “go into all the world” with 
his gospel of life and salvation. The 
synod is set up for and serves the con- 
gregation, not the congregations to serve 
the synod. 

The institutions supported by the synod 
can be listed. Also what the local con- 
gregation is doing in support of these 
institutions should be mentioned. 

The leader can tell the process in es- 
tablishing a mission congregation in the 
area of the local synod. 

Other causes and activities may be dis- 
cussed as the resource material may sug- 
gest to the leader or program committee. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Hymn: Select a hymn on The Church 
Psalm 48: Read in unison 
Scripture: Matthew 16:13-20 
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Prayer: Remember the church, the synod 

Presentation and discussion of topic 

Hymn: Select another hymn on The 
Church 

Brief business session 

Sentence prayers concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer 

Fellowship period 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


1. What is the official name of our 
synod? 

2. Where is our synodical headquar- 
ters? 

8. Can you name the officers of our 
synod? 

4, Can you name the members of the 
executive committee of our synod? 

5. Who was lay delegate from our 
congregation to the last convention of 
synod? 

6. How many synodical boards and 
committees can you name? 

7. The congregation calls—the synod 
ordains men to the ministry. True—False. 

8. A synod is an agency to serve the 
congregations. True — False. 

9. The authority of the synod is dele- 
gated by the congregations. True — False. 

10. “We are the synod, not a group 
of people we call “they.” True — False. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


Get several copies of the minutes of 
the last synodical convention. Give these 
to different members of the group. Ask 
one to look at the statistical tables. Note 
especially statistics for local congrega- 
tion: Membership—baptized, confirmed, 
communing; increase or decrease in mem- 
bership for the year; financial contribu- 
tions, etc. 

Ask one member to study the report 
of one of the synodical institutions—chil- 
dern’s home, college, or seminary—and 
make a summary statement to the group. 

If there is a member of the congrega- 
tion on some synodical board or commit- 
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tee, invite that person to come and make 
a brief statement about the particular 
work. 

Ask a member to examine the synod- 
ical budget. Give a brief statement on 
the causes represented. He should show 
what the local congregation’s share 
(quota) of this work is. 
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School 
Scoope 


By LOIE BRANDON 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


School parties are fun, I’m sure youll agree; 


So come on the run—everything will be free. 
There'll be music and games, and good things to eat; 
All of your pals at this party you'll meet. 


Time 


EF the 


invitations cut small pennants from 
paper in your school colors and write 
the above verse in a contrasting shade 
of ink. Thus: if your school colors are 
crimson and gold, use gold paper for 
the pennant and write the invitation 
with red ink. 

Your school colors are also to be 
used in the crepe-paper decorations, 
together with all the school and col- 
lege pennants you can manage to ac- 
cumulate. 

College songs will predominate in 
the musical selections arranged for fill- 
ins during the evening, and an old- 
fashioned “singing schule” in which 
all the guests take part is always a 
popular feature for a gathering of this 
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Place 


Date 


kind. For other stunts and games the 
following will fill the bill: 

Climbing the Ladder of Success. 
With the girls acting as audience and 
rooters, two teams of five boys each 
are chosen. Two stepladders are set 
side by side at one end of the room, 
while the teams line up behind a 
starting chalk mark at the opposite 
end. On the first step of each ladder 
is placed a pair of large-size cotton 
work gloves. On the second step is a 
generous-size kitchen apron with 
strings that tie in the back. The third 
step holds a dust cap and a closed 
safety pin. The fourth step of each 
ladder is thoughtfully provided with 
a half-pint bottle of milk with the 


“pasteboard cap pushed down securely 
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in place, while the fifth step holds 
the crowning achievement of success, 
a pair of scissors, a colored crayon, 
and a sheet of paper from which the 
last member of each team must cut a 
pennant, label it with the crayoned 
word, “Eureka,” and wave it trium- 
phantly as he returns to his own team. 
The team whose fifth member is first 
to toe the starting line again, bearing 
aloft his symbol of success, wins for 
that team. 


The contest is conducted as follows: 
at the starting signal the first boy on 
each team runs to his allotted ladder, 
climbs on the first step, stoops to get 
the pair of gloves, which he must put 
on his hands before he can return to 
remove the gloves and hand them to 
the Number Two man of the team. 
Number Two dons the gloves at the 
starting line, races to the ladder, and 
climbs onto the second step of the 
ladder, where he obtains possession 
of the apron, which he proceeds to tie 
about his waist, with the gloves still 
on, of course. When this has been 
achieved he hands the gloves to the 
Number Three man, who, standing on 
the step of that number, must don the 
dust cap, open the closed safety pin 
(with the gloves on), and fasten the 
pin in the cap. The Number Four 
contestant accepts the gloves from the 
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last man, and, wearing them, climbs 
his team’s ladder to the fourth step, 
removes the pasteboard cap from the 
bottle (if and when he can), and 
drinks the milk before descending to 
hand the gloves to the Number Five 
man, who completes the race up the 
ladder to final success. The winning 
team should most assuredly be 
awarded an appropriate prize, sugges- 
tions for which are given later in this 
article. 


A Twosome Tag. Choose partners. 
One couple is chosen to be starter. 
The other couples hook arms each 
with his partner. Of the starter cou- 
ple, one becomes chaser and the other 
the runner. After the game has 
started, the runner may keep from be- 
ing caught only by hooking one of his 
arms into the arm of either member of 
any couple he chooses. Whenever the 
runner does this, then the third mem- 
ber of that group becomes runner and 
must save himself in the same way 
by locking arms with a member of 
some other pair. If the runner is 
tagged at any time, he becomes 
chaser, and the chaser becomes run- 
ner. 


For a more quiet game with which 
to follow this strenuous game, try this 
version of “Twenty Questions.” Seat 
the players in two rows on the big 
rug, if the party is in a home, or in 
chairs if it is in a gymnasium. It re- 
quires two people to conduct this 
game: a leader to answer the ques- 
tions, and another to keep a count of 
the number of questions asked, since 
only twenty are allowed each subject. 
Of course foolish questions are taboo, 
for they are only a handicap to the 
contestants if they do not serve to lead 
the guessers closer to the object to be 
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guessed. For example: suppose the 
subject has been chosen beforehand: 
“Where I'd like to spend my summer 
vacation.” The leader then chooses 
some popular vacation spot, such as 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City, but 
keeps the destination to himself. The 
players then try to locate the place by 
asking leading questions. Is it a well- 
known spot? Is it on the American 
Continent? Is it in the U.S.A.? Is it 
located near an ocean? Is it near the 
Pacific Ocean? Is it south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line? Is it on the Maine 
coast? In this way the questioning 
proceeds until someone guesses cor- 
rectly, when the one guessing the 
right place becomes leader, and the 
subject is changed. If no one guesses 
correctly, then the same leader re- 
- mains for the new subject, or until a 
new leader does take his place. Any 
popular subject may be used for the 
questioning—famous men in _ history, 
popular band leaders, radio personali- 
ties, famous singers, football teams, 
baseball players, well-known orches- 
tras—anything that is familiar and ap- 
pealing to young people. 


A Number Racket. With the excep- 
tion of a score keeper, divide all the 
guests into two teams of equal size. 
Line the teams up in straight rows on 
opposite sides of the room facing each 
other. In the center of the room, mid- 
way between the two lines, place two 
empty tin wastebaskets or dishpans 
that will make a racket when hit. One 
tin basket is the goal for one team, 
the other team claiming the remain- 
ing goal. The score keeper stands be- 
tween the goals with scorepad and 
pencil. Each player is then handed 
five dominoes. Starting at the head of 
one line, the first player throws one 
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domino at the goal basket belonging 
to his team. If the domino lands in 
the goal, the score keeper calls out 
the sum of the dots he can see on the 
face-up domino, and_ records the 
amount of the throw to the credit of 
that side. He then removes the dom- 
ino, and the first player of the oppos- 
ing team has a try at his team’s goal. 
In this way the tossing continues up 
and down, first one side and then the 
other, until each contestant has thrown 
all of the dominoes in his possession. 
The side having the largest total score 
of points wins. 

For prizes for the winners of games 
during the evening, bottles of soft 
drinks, inexpensive school souvenirs, 
candy suckers, and bags of popcorn 
or peanuts all make appropriate gifts 
for a party of this kind. 


The refreshments should be hearty 
and satisfying—what the young peo- 
ple would choose for themselves at 
the corner drugstore or hang-out place 
for the bunch. Buns, hot dogs or ham- 
burgers, pickles, mustard, catsup, 
fresh fruit, and soft drinks will no 
doubt be welcome. You won't go 
wrong with a School Scoop of this 
kind! 
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UNWILLING PIRATE. By West Lathrop. 
New York: Random House. 1951. 
277 pages. 


“We need a cabin boy. So you'll 
be comin’ wi’ us aboard the ‘Black 
Betsy. Into the boat wi’ you!” 

These were the words that changed 
the life of Steven Wheeler, a New 
England youth of 15 years, from a 
quiet, wholesome one, to a life of un- 
wanted piracy and adventure. 

Steven could do little about his cap- 
tivity. And in addition to the constant 
fear of displeasing the captain, Dick 
Turngate, he often worried about his 
father, Captain Wheeler, who was 
now long overdue on a voyage from 
the West Indies. 

All life on the “Black Betsy” was 
not unpleasant. There were other un- 
willing pirates aboard—Shorty, the 
cook, Hawkes, and Sails. Then, there 
was a small dog, Tippy, who later 
saved Steven’s life. 

During excited preparations for 
mutiny, Steven and his friends, includ- 
ing Tippy, escaped, in a longboat, 
from the pirates. In a storm, the boat 
capsized; Steven and Tippy were 
thrown on to a floating tree; and the 
two were alone to find their way to a 
friendly island, Montserrat. 

After many chill-raising experiences 
among unfriendly natives, during 
which he found traces of his father, 
Steven was reunited with his own 
Captain Wheeler and his _ friend 
Shorty. 

Entertaining from beginning to end 
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is this sea story. Unwilling Pirate is 
worthwhile reading for all ages. 


—MartrHa WAHLBERG 


WORSHIP AIDS FOR 52 SERVICES. 
Edited by Friedrich Rest. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press. 243 pages. 
$3.50. 


The need for a collection of out- 
standing worship materials for con- 
venient reference was often felt by 
Friedrich Rest as a minister of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Consequently, he organized his own 
notes to produce this volume of “op- 
tional aids gathered and revised from 
many treasuries of devotion.” His list 
of 161 sources includes the books of 
worship of the leading denominations 
in the country, as well as ancient 
sources and related books (e.g. Paul 
Zeller Strodach’s A Manual on Wor- 
ship.) 

The worship aids are grouped ac- 
cording to the types of service (mainly 
following the church year and special 
days). Each unit includes such aids 
as: Call to worship, invocation, scrip- 
ture references, general prayer, special 
prayers, offertory sentence. The editor 
has adapted the source material rather 
liberally. 

Do not be mistaken: This is not a 
book of worship services. “No attempt 
is made in this volume to present an 
order of the divine worship service.” 
It presents—as the title indicates—wor- 
ship aids. 

Because of the rich resources of our 
own ULC Common Service Book, plus 
The Parish School Hymnal and Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal, this reviewer 
would use Mr. Rest’s collection only 
as occasional supplementary material. 


—Mary HeELen SMITH 
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A soft passage is indicated by Conductor Fritz Reiner 
in RCA Victor’s “Carmen” 


BY RALPH JONES 


IFLE shots rang out in Manhat- 
R hattan Center’s Grand Ballroom, 

and a union meeting on the floor 
below nearly broke up in panic. A 
collection of old iron was hurled to 
the floor again and again, so many 
times that it splintered an oak board. 
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now hear this... . 


No attempt was made to halt this 
violence. It was a necessary part of 
the first full-length recording of the 
opera Carmen ever made in the 
United States. 

The shots were fired from different 
positions as engineers checked micro- 
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In the shadow of the microphones, Met 
Opera stars Rise Stevens and Jan 
Peerce record a “take’’ for RCA Vic- 
tor’s full-length album of the opera 
“Carmen.” The album, which is being 
rushed to market to meet the biggest 
boom in grand opera the recording 
industry has ever seen, features an al!- 
U. S. cast of world-famous opera stars. 


phone levels to insure the most realis- 
tic effect for the shot in the episode 
at the smugglers’ camp. The old iron, 
a sound-effects substitute for Don 
Jose’s sword and helmet, was flung to 
the floor by Metropolitan Opera star 
Risé Stevens, realistically enacting the 
second act tavern scene. 
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THE FULL-LENGTH Carmen has been 
released by RCA Victor as part of an 
extensive opera program being under- 
taken by the company to supply an 
expanding demand for disc opera. 


Studio recording of Carmen, with 
its many sequences of high drama, 
posed many different problems from 
those encountered in stage perform- 
ances. The freedom of movement and 
gesture possible on the operatic stage 
is prohibited by the stationary mikes 
of the recording studio. Motion of the 
arms and body must be limited to 
avoid disturbance of tone and volume 
balance. The restraint, however, has 
its reward, for the voice, unimpeded 
by movement, emerges smooth and 
brilliant. 

The little slips and imperfections 
which may pass unnoticed in a stage 
performance are absolutely forbidden 
in a recorded production. Conscious 
of the fact that they are going “on 
the record” for posterity, artists, or- 
chestra, and conductor work for per- 
fection. 

Risé Stevens, considered by some 
as the outstanding Carmen of her 
time, sings the title role in the new 
album. Jan Peerce and Robert Mer- 
rill, high on the list of opera’s greats, 
sings Don Jose and Escamillo, the 
toreador, respectively. Licia Albanese, 
the famous Met soprano, plays Mi- 
caela. The entire production is under 
the direction of Fritz Reiner, an op- 
eratic conductor of international dis- 
tinction, who has been selected by the 
Met to debut the widely heralded re- 
staged version of Carmen this season. 
The 80 members of the orchestra re- 
cruited for the recording represent the 
best obtainable. The chorus of 40 
picked singers from the Robert Shaw 
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Chorale is led by the famed young 
director. 

Hairsplitting attention to detail was 
carried out in the studio, even to the 
exact placing of the microphones so 
that every note of the score could be 
picked up with perfect fidelity. Cast, 
chorus, and orchestra were then as- 
signed definite locations in the huge 
recording studio and tested singly and 
in combination. The orchestra, which 
every conductor seats according to his 
own theory and _ preferences, was 
tested acoustically, also—each section 
separately, instruments involved in 
solo passages, and then the entire 
group. 

Some 200,000 feet, or approximately 
40 miles, of tape were used to record 
the RCA Victor Carmen under the 
new system of tape-recording, which 
permits immediate and multiple play- 
backs for critical evaluation of the 
“takes.” Even if a take was judged 
perfect, another was made for choice. 
Later, final selection was made from 
the accumulation of takes represent- 
ing four acts and 13 scenes of the 
Bizet opera, and the complete tape 
was assembled for eventual transfer 
to the master records from which 
home records are pressed. 


Stage performances of the opera 
Carmen average three and one-half 
hours. The studio version—recorded 
in its entirety in the original French, 
complete with recitatives—required 15 
days, including four days of re- 
hearsals. The soloists also rehearsed 
separately for weeks with Maestro 
Reiner. The recording sessions were 
held three times a week, giving the 
singers time to rest and relax between 
sessions. 
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ANOTHER NEW operatic recording 
of note is the long-awaited Toscanini- 
NBC Symphony recording of Verdi’s 
La Traviata, taken directly from the 
two celebrated broadcasts of Decem- 
ber, 1946. Albanese, Merrill, and 
Peerce are again featured in the lead- 
ing roles. 


Instrumental in Toscanini’s decision 
to authorize the release of this his- 
toric recording was the existence of 
a world-wide black market in pirated 
discs made from tape recordings of 
the broadcasts and sold to collectors 
and others at from $40 to $60 per set. 
On one occasion, Toscanini, vacation- 
ing in Italy, actually heard a pirated 
edition of one of his own broadcasts 
transmitted from a radio station in 


Holland. 
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recently published an editorial 

titled, “The Younger Genera- 
tion.” Maybe you read it. Maybe you 
didn’t. 

The editorial could have been 
tagged: “The Younger Generation Ac- 
cording to the Older Generation.” For 
that’s what it was. See if you agree 
with these excerpts from their diag- 
nosis. 


“What of today’s youth? Some are 
smoking marijuana; some are dying in 
Korea. Some are going to college with 
their wives; some are making $400,00 
a week in television . . . Some pray 
. .. Some wear blue jeans; some wear 
Dior gowns. Some want to vote the 
straight Republican ticket. Some want 
to fly to the moon. 

“The most startling fact about the 
younger generation is its silence. 
Youth is nowhere near the rostrum. 
By comparison with the Flaming 
Youth of their fathers and mothers, 
today’s younger generation is a still, 
small flame. It does not issue mani- 
festoes, make speeches, or carry pos- 
ters. It has been called the “Silent 
Generation.” 

“The ‘Korean business’—and a lot 
of other business that may follow—is 
the dominant fact in the life of today’s 
youth. . . . There is a feeling that 
the world is in a 10-round bout, and 
that there will be no quick or easy 
knockout. 

“Hardly anyone wants to go into 
the army; there is little enthusiasm 
for the military life, no enthusiasm for 
war. 


(ones editors of Time Magazine 
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“Perhaps more than any of its pred- 
ecessors, this generation wants a good, 
secure job. The feeling is widespread 
that anyone who wants to work can 
find a decent job. 

“Youth’s ambitions have shrunk. 
Few youngsters today want to mine 
diamonds in South Africa, ranch in 
Paraguay, climb Mt. Everest, find a 
cure for cancer, sail around the world, 
or build an industrial empire. Most 
want a good job with a big firm, and 
with it, a kind of suburban idyll. 

“There is also the feeling that it is 
neither desirable nor practical to do 
things that are different from what 
the next fellow is doing. 

“The younger generation can still 
raise hell. The significant thing is not 
that it does, but how it goes about 
doing it. Most of today’s youngsters 
never seem to lose their heads. It sees 
no point in yelling for freedom to do 
as it pleases, because generally no one 
keeps it from doing as it pleases. 

“The younger generation is looking 
for a faith. The fact that it has not 
found one—that it isn’t even sure 
where to look—is less significant than 
the fact that it feels the need to be- 
lieve. 

“There is no formal religious re- 
vival among the young. God, for most 
young Americans, is still a vaguely 
comforting thought, theology a waste 
of time, and denominations beside the 
point. But God (whoever or whatever 
they understand by that word) has 
once more become a factor in the 


younger generation’s thoughts. It is 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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x4 New Look 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the silent trees, with sunlight glinting 
through. The silence always made 
him feel reverent and close to God. He 
had tried to explain to Tiny. She had 
looked at him oddly, face surprised 
and startled. Then she shivered faintly. 

“It’s pretty. And the trees are beau- 
tiful. But the quiet makes me feel 
lonely. I like crowds and excitement,” 
she burst out. 

“When we go to the beach, let’s go 
where there are lots of people,” she 
had urged. 


BILL HAD LOYALLY put aside his 
own love for the wild beauty of Stin- 
son Beach, with great combers rolling 
in from the open sea, to break in lace 
-upon the white beach. Overhead gulls 
swooped. He loved to explore the 
crevices and rock caverns at low tide. 


The day the cards came out at the 
end of the first six weeks Bill looked 
at his grades with dismay. He gave it 
to Mom silently and watched her ex- 
pression change to one of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tm sorry, son. Too many late 
nights. Too many other things. Is it 
worth it? I’m afraid not.” 

Bill, stiffened. “Sure, Tiny’s worth 
it. But he felt a surge of unhappiness. 
He hated letting Mom down. 

Marge came in. “Bill, Tiny is going 
out with Binky tonight. You ought to 
pull in a bit.” 


“T don’t care!” He said as casually 
as he could, but felt a sinking feeling. 
“She likes me.” 
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“She likes dates,” Marge said with 
sisterly candor, and Mom said: “Tiny 
is all right. Only she hasn’t her values 
straight. She’s lived a very artificial 
life. We must make allowances.” 


“But in the meantime, Bill’s going 
to get hurt,” Marge said as Bill 
slammed out. “Tiny doesn’t like our 
sort of good times.” 


It was almost time for the Spring 
Frolic bids. Bill had asked Tiny if she 
minded if they stayed home and just 
talked together. “I’m saving up for the 
big night,” he’d added shyly. Tiny re- 
minded him of a bright plumaged 
bird, restlessly beating its wing against 
the cage. 

“That’s dull,” she cried out. “So 
old!” 


“But I want to take you, Tiny!” Bill 
had burst out. “We'll get our bids in 
a few days. We can go in a taxi,” he 
went on eagerly, “so you won't spoil 
your dress. It’s the biggest event of 
the year. I've never gone. But ever 
since I met you, I planned to go.” He 
ended up breathlessly. 


“Tl think it over and let you know, 
Bill,” she was gracious again, swing- 
ing a little red, shod foot. Bill stared 
at it. Tiny was so feminine. That was 
it. She didn’t wear such, what was 
Tiny’s word ... robust . . . clothes. 

“She’s waiting for a bigger and bet- 
ter date,” Marge told Bill indignantly. 

“IT don’t believe it,” Bill answered 
hotly. A sick feeling came over him. 
Tiny wouldn’t do that! | 

“Why don’t you give up? Invite a 
gal who lives in a less rarified atmos- 
phere,” Dad asked kindly, serving Bill 
a huge helping. “Dorothy, maybe. 
She’s a fine wholesome girl.” 
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“Aw, groaned Bill. 

“We mustn’t be too hard on Tiny,” 
Mom said quietly, “but I do think 
you'd be happier, Bill, with a more 
‘congenial girl.” 

“Congenial!” He glared at them. “I 
suppose you think Dot is. That kid!” 

“I doubt if you’ve really looked at 
her,” Mother said. 


“What do you mean? I look at her 
every day in the corridors.” 

“Not to really see her,” doggedly 
Marge added. 

It was the next evening that Bill 
answered the phone. “It’s for me,” he 
shouted. When he came back into the 


living room his face wore a bewildered 
look. 


“She turned me down,” he blurted. 
“She’s got another date. With a car,” 
he added bitterly. He ran his hand 
through his hair. “She says she’s 
through dating me.” He flung himself 
out of the room. They could hear his 
thudding footsteps as he raced up- 
stairs to his room. He closed the door 
and leaned against it. 


Hr COULDN'T stand seeing Mom’s 
and Dad’s concern and sympathy. 
Nor Marge’s troubled glance. They 
felt sorry for him! And he’d been so 
sure. Why, he’d been such a cocky 
fool he’d even paid for his bid. And 
the Frolic was only a week off. Why 
did Tiny stall him off all that time, if 
she wasn’t going? She could have 
come right out and told him so. Then 
maybe he could have asked someone 
else. But who? He’d gone with Tiny 
all term and never bothered to be 
friendly with other girls. And this was 
his last spring frolic. And his first. 
Because last year he’d been scared to 
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ask anyone. Now it was all spoiled. 


For the next few days he went 
around filled with gloom. He avoided 
Tiny. The family didn’t rub it in. And 
after the first jolly kidding the guys 
let up, too. 

“What’s the matter? Tiny left you 
flat?” they asked me first. 

“Listen, brother,” his pal said, “I 
wouldn't let that little golden butterfly 
throw me! She'll get hers someday. 
Right now she’s only conscious of 
clothes and dough. But give her time. 
Give her time!” 

“Drop it,” advised Bill morosely. 

“Why don’t you ask Dorothy?” 
Marge stood in his open doorway, and 
looked at him anxiously. 


“At this late date? What girl would 
goP You must be nuts.” 

“Dot would go,” persisted Marge. 
“She thinks Tiny was a rotten sport. 
And she likes you.” 

“Says you,” Bill said rudely. “May- 
be she feels sorry for me. How come 
she doesn’t have a date herself?” 


“Glen got sick. She wants to go 
awfully bad. And she’d go, honest.” 


“But it isn’t fair to any girl to ask 
her now,” argued Bill. “She’d have a 
right to think I’m a heel.” 


“She’s got a new dress and every- 
thing,” pleaded Marge. “And you 
don’t know much about girls, if you 
think they don’t understand any bet- 
ter than that,” she added indignantly. 

“No soap. She’d turn me down. I 
wouldn’t blame her. I haven’t talked 
to her for weeks.” 

Marge shrugged. “Oh, it wouldn’t do 
all the time to invite a girl the last 
minute. But Dot is a swell sport. She 
would understand.” 
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Bill kept thinking about it. Rod 


‘said: “Are you going to stay home, 


big boy, on your last chance at a 


Spring Frolic? Don’t be a drip.” 


He met Dot in the corridor, and 
feeling awwkard, said: “Hi!” Then he 
looked right at her. Dorothy had 
grown up in the last few months. It 


-was odd he’d never really noticed her. 
_She wasn’t Marge’s plump little friend, 


but a wholesome, pretty girl, with her 


curly hair caught up in a neat bow, a 


gay ballerina dress and red-and-white 
saddle shoes. Funny he’d never no- 
ticed before! Her pink cheeks shone 
and her mouth curved pinkly in a 
smile. Of course, she wasn’t slender 
like Tiny. She looked like the sort of 
girl who would hike down the beach 
and perhaps like big trees. Suddenly 


he felt shy with her. 


After school he caught up with her. 
He could feel his cheeks burn. “Dor- 
othy, I’m all sorts of a heel, but would 


-you go to the Frolic with me, this 


22 


late! I mean asking you so late... . 
he found himself almost stammering. 
It would serve him right if she 


turned him down. 


“Of course, Bill. I'd love to go.” 


Dorothy said it quietly and simply. “I 


wanted to very much.” And somehow 
it sounded honest and wholesome, not 


- unsophisticated. 


Soberly he walked home, not even 


much bothered when Toots Rankin 


swung by, honking, in his convertible, 


Tiny at his side. Maybe someday, 


he’d try to tell Tiny what was wrong, 
if she didn’t click with the right 
crowd. There was a lot about Tiny 
that was sweet. And maybe living in 
hotels and around had sort of set up 


- wrong standards for her, he told him- 


self. 
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“Marge, she’s going,” he called out 
as she laid down her book, wide-eyed. 

“I thought she turned you down for 
another date.” 

“Not Tiny—Dorothy. I'll get her a 
really nice corsage. But she doesn’t 
care about a taxi. She just laughed at 
the idea and said she guessed she still 
knew how to walk. I guess I’ve been 
running around with smoke in my 
eyes, he grinned shyly at Mom. 

“Tm glad you're going, son. We all 
have to stop and evaluate at times.” 

“Dot has a pretty dress. You'll be 
proud of her. And Dot is solid, if you 
know what I mean... .” 

Solid. Yes, real and genuine, full of 
fun. Suddenly he felt sorry for Tiny, 
even if he didn’t want to date her any- 
more. And he didn’t need that car! 
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no longer shockingly unfashionable to 
discuss God. 


“The only two issues about which 
the younger generation seems to get 
worked up are race relations and 
world government. 


“Present-day youth has no living he- 
roes. . . . Today the only heroes are 
the ones whom they can’t destroy. 
And who are those? The heroes of 
the comic strips. 

“The best you can say for this 
younger generation is ‘Youth Will 
Serve.’” 

Next month: “The Younger Genera- 
tion According to the Younger Gener- 
ation. 
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